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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  miter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  vetUure  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  if  great  men,  thef 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  f 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  opinion  which  we  were  able  to  give  last  week 
that  the  policy  of  Rassia  inclined  to  non-intervention 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at 
Reichstadt.  It  had  been  thought  that  it  would  take  the 
Emperors  several  days  to  exchange  their  views,  but  the 
conference  lasted  only  for  four  hours,  including  the 
State  dinner ;  and  the  principals,  their  minister,  and  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  were  not  closeted  for 
more  than  an  hour.  An  official  statement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  come  to  is  to  be,  or  has  been,  sent  round  to  the 
different  Powers;  but  meanwhile  we  may  gather  the 
substance  of  the  interview,  not  merely  from  those  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  for  whose  authority  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
such  a  contempt,  but  from  the  more  au^entic  channel  of 
'  a  Government  official.  The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  interrogated  on  Tuesday  as  to  whether  there 
existed  any  accord  among  the  Great  European  Powers, 
and  the  answer  was  that  “  the  principle  of  non-inter-  , 

•  vention  to  which  the  Cabinet  had  adhered  had  received 
confirmation  in  the  recent  interview  between  the 
Emperors  at  Reichstadt,  which  was  well  calculated  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation,  of  peace  between  the 
Great  Powers,  and  in  that  respect  they  were  indebted 

•  to  diplomatic  action.”  As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
r  this  principle,  the  port  of  Klek,  which  is  in  Austrian 

territory,  has  been  shut  against  the  passage  of  Turkish 
'  troops  and  war  material.  What  may  happen  when  the 
'■  war  between  Turkey  and  her  vassal  states  is  decided  is 
a  question  by  itself ;  but  meantime  strict  neutrality  is  to 
be  observed,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  intervention 
which  may  be  necessary  afterwards  will  be  of  a  peaceful 
character. 

Nothing  has  excited  so  much  indignation  in  this 
country  against  the  Turks  as  the  atrocities  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  them  in  Bulgaria.  It  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  frightful  deeds  have  been  perpetrated, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  Turks  were  the 
-  perpetrators.  We  are  constantly  in  danger  of  jumping 
to  wrong  conclusions  from  the  want  of  sure  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  population  of  Turkey.  Mr.  James  Baker 
writes  to  the  Times  with  a  new  explanation.  The  real 
plunderers  and  murderers  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  says, 
are  of  two  kinds.  There  is  a  fierce  and  lawless  set  of 
brigands,  who  have  had  their  dwelling  in  the  Balkan 
for  generations,  and  who  live  by  making  raids  on 
the  plains.  The  Turks  have  long  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 

•  put  them  down.  Then  there  are  Circassian  immigrants, 
who  form  themselves  into  villages,  and  make .  robbery 
their  profession  and  their  pride.  They  are  seldom 
interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  they 


possess  at  Constantinople  through  their  female  relations 
in  high  places.  These  brigands  and  robbers,  Mr.  Baker 
says,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  present  troubles, 
pounce  upon  villages,  plunder  and  murder  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  name  of  authority,  and  are  away  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses  to  spread  the  report  far  and  wide 
that  the  atrocities  they  have  committ^  arc  the  work  of 
Bashi-Bazouks  acting  under  Turkish  authorify.  We 
understand  that  there  is  an  envoy  in  London  from  the 
Turkish  Government  armed  with  proofs  that  the  facts 
are  as  Mr.  Baker  has  stated. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News  of  Thursday,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  ridicules  Mr.  Baker’s  letter  as  a  poor 'apology  for 
the  Turks.  He  does  not  question  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Baker  alleges,  but  declares  that  “  to  those  who  are 
robbed,  murdered,  or  ravished,  it  cannot  greatly  matter 
whether  the  robber,  murderer,  or  ravisher  is  a  Bashi- 
Bazouk  or  a  Circassian.  In  either  case  he  is  an  alien 
intruder  in  the  Bulgarian  land,  doing  his  wicked  will  on 
the  Bulgarian  people.”  It  is  true  that  it  does  not 
matter  to  the  Bulgarian,  but  it  matters  considerably  to 
the  impression  formed  in  England  of  the  Turks,  and  it 
ought  to  matter  considerably  to  Mr.  Freeman,  who  has 
been  denouncing  the  Turks  up  hill  and  down  dale  for 
committing  those  very  atrocities.  The  most  objection¬ 
able  feature  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  letter  is  the  way  in  which 
he  exaggerates  the  difference  between  himself  and  other 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  free  play  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  vituperation.  Mr.  Freeman  must  al¬ 
ways  be  abusing  somebody,  and  he  has  found  an  excellent 
subject  in  the  Turks,  and  in  those  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  their  supporters.  Nothing  could  be  more  outrageously 
unfair  than  Mr.  Freeman’s  manner  of  controversy.  He 
is  a  Bashi-Bazouk  in  literature.  He  attacks  all  who 
cannot  see  their  way  to  his  favourite  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question — the  immediate  extirpation  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  a  political  impossibility — as  if  they 
were  deliberately  countenancing  and  approving  every 
act  of  corruption  and  barbarity  ever  committed  under 
Ottoman  rule,  as  if  they  were  aiding  and  abetting 
robbery,  murder,  rape,  and  crimes  too  hoiTible  for 
civilis^  ears.  All  parties  in  England,  however  they 
may  differ  as  to  the  means,  are  anxious  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  subject  populations  in  Turkey,  and  it  is 
indecent  for  the  advocate  of  one  plan  to  assume  those 
airs  of  exclusive  virtue,  and  run  a  Malay  muck  at  all 
who  differ  from  him.  The  indecency  is  aggravated 
when  that  plan  is  wildly  impracticable,  and,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  be  wicked  and  barbarous. 
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The  Edstern  Budget  prints  a  protest,  signed  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  Roman  *  Catholic  community 
in  Bosnia,  against  the  annexation  of  the  province  by 
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disciisfldons  as  well  as  in  the  negotiations  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Griqnaland  dispute,  and  the » offer  Was  in 
fact  renewed  in  a^  resolution  which  Mr.  Molteno  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cape  Assembly  at  the  opening  of  the 
recent  debate.  In  all  probability  this  resolution  would 
have  been  carried,  and  the  Cape  Government^  would 
have  quietly  ascertained  and  estimated  the  weight  of 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  views  on  the  subject  of  Confederation, 
but  for  the  impatience  of  the  Federalist  party,  who 
objected  unreasonably,  and  at  any  rate  imprudently,  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Molteno  only  as  a  “  delegate  ” 
to  represent  the  Colony  in  England.  A  proposal  to 
nominate  two  co-delegates  with  the  Premier  was  urged 
from  the  Federal  side,  and  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  Ministry  would  be  beaten  on  this  issue.  But 
another  amendment,  rejecting  all  references  to  the 
Native  question  and  to  Confederation,  was  suddenly 
proposed  and  carried.  Thus  for  some  time  to  come  we 


SenKa.  It  runs  -as  follows : — “  The  news  that  Servia 
demands  of  the  Porte  the  'annexation  of  Bosnia,  our 
dear  fatherland,  has  given  us  a  feeling  of  painful 
astonishment.  We,  the  Catholics  of  Bosnia,  200,000  in 
number,  have,  during  the  whole  of  the  insurgent  move¬ 
ment,  remained  faithful  to  our  legitimate  government, 
and  we  now  take  the  opportunity  of  solemnly  declaring 
that  we  protest  against  our  annexation  to  Servia, 
especially  on  religious  grounds,  as  Servia  only  tolerates 
the  orthodox  Greek  religion,  and,  although  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Catholics  in  Servia,  there  is  not 
a  single  Catholic  church  or  priest  except  the  chapel  at¬ 
tached  to  the  consulate,  with  its  chaplain.”  The  Roman 
Catholics  in  Bosnia  constitute  about  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  population.  Owing  to  the  special  protection  of 
Austria,  their  condition  under  the  Government  of  the 
Porto  is  better  than  that  of  the  Christians  in  the  Greek 
Church. 


Perhaps  it  would  have  been  best  to  leave  Professor 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  whose  violent  philo-Russian 
and  anti-English  article  has  made  some  stir,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  German  Press  itself.  Several  influ¬ 
ential  Liberal  papers  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  and 
else  whore,  have  already  roundly  taken  him  to  task  for  views 
which  until  now  were,  and  to  all  evidence  will  continue 
to  bo,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
German  Progressists.  Professor  von  Treitschke  stands, 
in  fact,  wellnigh  alone,  unless  he  choose  henceforth  to 
take  up  his  place  in  the  camp  of  the  Absolutists.  To 
call  England  a  ”  reactionary  Power,”  and  the  Russian 
Empire  a  progressive  one,  is  more  than  Teutonic 
gravi^  can  bear.  When  Herr  von  Treitschke,  who 
is  a  Professor  of  History,  says  that  Russia,  in  the 
American,  the  Italian,  and  the  Franco- German 
que.stion8,  was  on  the  side  of  right,  ho  ought  not 
to  forget  that,  according  to  a  generally  prevailing 
notion,  she  was  actuated,  in  the  American  question,  by 
jealousy  of  England ;  in  the  Italian  question,  by  Greco- 
Catholic  hatred  of  Roman  Popedom ;  and  in  the  Franco- 
German  question,  by  a 'hope  that  the  Prussian  dynasty 
would  show  its  gratitude  in  return,  on  the  occasion  of 
Eastern  affairs  coming  to  a  crisis.  Neither  does  Pro¬ 
fessor  Treitschke  shine  as  an  intelligent  student  of 
history  when  he  denies  even  the  very  possibility  of 
Turkish  reform.  Russia  has  been  a  barbarous  military 
despotism  for  a  thousand  years,  since  her  formation  as 
an  Empire.  Yet  Professor  Treitschke  makes  bold  to 
claim  her  as  one  of  the  progressive  Powers  !  In  presence 
of  incessant  Russian  aggression,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
he  speaks  as  if  she  had  no  annexationist  ambition  what¬ 
ever,  and  urges  the  necessity,  as  against  England,  of  giving 
“the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  nations  surrounding  it,”  at 
the  very  moment  when  Russia’s  dependants  try  to  oust 
the  Turks  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  interest  of  the 
Czar  !  Professor  Treitschke  says  the  time  will  and  must 
come  when  “  Gibraltar  will  belong  to  Spain,  Malta  to 
Italy,”  and  so  forth.  But  why  docs  he  not  think  that 
the  time  will  and  must  arrive  when  Poland  will  again 
belong  to  the  Poles,  Finland  to  the  Fins,  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Tcherkess  and  other  native  non-Russian  popu¬ 
lations  P  not  to  mention  the  Baltic  provinces,  whose 
German  inhabitants  are  at  present  threatened  with 
Russification,  and  whose  Esthonian  and  Lettish  people 
are  also  entirely  different  from  the  Muscovite  stock  ! 
But  many  more  questions  of  that  kind  might  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Professor  Treitschke,  if  it  were  worth  while 
to  reply  or  notice  his  tirade  in  detail. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Depreciation  of 
Silver  tells  us  very  little  that  we  did  not  know  before  its 
publication,  and  that  little  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactory. 
The  Committee,  indeed,  are  eager  to  point  out  that  they 
were  authorised  only  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress,  and  had  no  comm’ision  to  suggest  remedies. 
But  whatever  bo  the  justification  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  report,  the  fact  that  it  is  barren  is  indisputable. 
The  three  leading  facts  of  the  question  were  known, 
broadly,  before  the  Committee  was  appointed ;  and 
though  the  evidence  in  proof  of  them  is  now  much 
larger  in  mass  and  clearer  in  its  lessons,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  materially  damaged.  Indeed,  not  only  is 
the  depreciation  of  silver  from  the  conjoint  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  causes  established,  but  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  as  to  each  cause  leaves  us  very  despon¬ 
dent  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  extensive  and  perma¬ 
nent  improvement.  The  increase  of  production  in  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  fall  off  to  any  considerable 
extent,  for  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  great  that  even  a 
much  greater  depreciation  of  silver  than  that  of  which 
complaint  is  made  now  would  still  supply  abundant 
motives  of  gain  to  the  mining  industry  of  Nevada. 
Moreover,  as  the  American  Government  has  for  some 
time  been  amassing  the  metal  with  a  view  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  small-coin  currency,  we  have  not 
yet  felt  the  full  pressure  of  this  cause.  The  second 
cause,  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Germany,  has 
already  done  its  worst,  perhaps  ;  but  other  nations  may, 
and  doubtless  will,  soon  follow  the  German  example, 
and  we  shall  suffer  again,  as  we  have  suffered,  from  the 
sale  of  the  German  specie.  Finally,  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Committee  that  there 
is  any  probability  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  current 
of  Indian  trade  as  may  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Indian  exchanges.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  this 
last  point,  but  if  there  be  any  ground  for  hope  it  is  so 
slight  that  any  inconsiderate  interference  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  might  scatter  it  at  once. 


A  trivial  case,  involving  only  a  sum  of  8«.  Qd.,  but 
involving  also  very  strange  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
local  magistrates,  has  caused  great  indignation  among 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crockemwell,  in 
Devonshire,  and  they  have  memorialised  the  Home 
Secretary  in  vain  for  satisfaction.  The  immediate 
victim  was  a  sheepdrover,  who,  when  driving  his  flock 
along  a  turnpike-road,  had  the  misfortune  to  come  in  the 
way  of  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  a  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Clarke  was  exercising  a  young  horse,  and 
he  might  have  been  forgiven  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  had  vented  a  few  oaths  at  the  sheep  or  even  at  the 
drover.  Sheep  are  very  provoking  animals  to  pass  with 
a  restive  horse.  Still,  sheep  must  be  moved  occasionally, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  moving  them  but  by  the  public 
road,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  not  to  be  excused  for  grant- 


The  Ctme  Parliament  has  again  given  a  rebuff  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  On  June  9,  the  House  of  Assembly  at 
Cape  Town,  after  a  prolonged  and  sharp  debate,  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  31  against  25,  that  Mr.  Molteno,  the 
Premier,  should  not  be  allowed  while  in  England  to 
discuss  the  impoi’tant  questions  of  Confederation  and 
Native  Policy  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
This  decision  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Mr. 
Molteno  himself,  in  a  Minute  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Office  some  months  ago,  offered  to  take  his  part  in  these 
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iDg  his  coachman  a  summons  against  the  unfortunate 
drover,  and  afterwards  taking  up  the  summons  himself, 
and  pressing  his  brother  magistrates  for  a  verdict 
against  the  man.  It  is  a  trivial  case,  but  it  raises  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  silliness  that  should  dis¬ 
qualify  a  man  from  holding  a  judicial  position.  There  was 
no  charge  of  drunkenness  or  insolence  against  the 
drover,  and  no  attempt  to  substantiate  the  charge  of 
carelessness.  Simply  the  sheep  had  got  in  Mr.  Clarke’s 
way,  and  this  was  his  mode  of  relieving  his  temper. 
The  farmers  are  naturally  indignant,  because  if  flocks 
of  sheep  on  the  highway  are  to  be  judged  an  obstruction 
and  a  nuisance,  they  may  as  well  give  up  the  sheep 
trade,  and,  busy  as  Mr.  Cross  must  be,  they  have  reason 
on  their  side  when  they  petition  for  an  inquiry. 


The  case  of  Twy cross  against  Grant  and  others  has 
ended  in  what  substantially  amounts  to  a  finding  for 
the  plain tifi*.  The  jury  have  decided  that,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Companies’  Act  of  1867,  the  firms  of 
Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  and  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Clark, 
Punchard  and  Co.  were  promoters ;  that  the  contracts 
entered  into  between  them  were  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act ;  and  that  they  were  knowingly  omitted  from  the 
prospectus.  They  have  also  found  that  they  were 
omitted  with  a  bond  fide  belief  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  set  them  out,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Grant  intends  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  full  Court.  His  contention  ap¬ 
parently  is  that  to  constitute  fraud  of  any  kind  there 
must  be  a  inala  fides,  and  that  as  the  jury  has  expressly 
found  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  mala  fidesy 
he  cannot  possibly  be  guilty  of  fraud.  To  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“  statutable  fraud,”  or  with  the  manner  in  which  certain 
payments  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  are  held  “  fraudu¬ 
lent  as  against  the  trustee,”  no  matter  whether  the 
bankrupt  may  have  made  them  bond  fide  or  not,  Mr. 
Grant’s  point  will  probably  not  seem  a  very  important 
one.  A  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  stated 
them  in  our  Article  of  the  17th  of  last  month,  while 
the  case  was  still  pending,  will  show  very  clearly 
the  point  on  which  the  whole  matter  hinges.  On 
the  face  of  the  prospectus,  to  the  issuing  of  which 
both  Mr.  Albert  Grant  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Punchard 
and  Co.  were  parties,  it  was  stated  that  the  con¬ 
tract  price  for  making  the  line  was  to  bo  309,000Z. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  out  of  this  309,000Z.,  45,000Z. 
was  to  be  pocketed  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant  as  promotion 
money,  but  the  prospectus  made  no  mention  whatever  of 
this  contract,  and  the  shareholders  subscribed  for  their 
shares  in  ignorance  of  it.  Mr.  Grant’s  contention  is, 
that,  in  knowingly  keeping  this  contract  out  of  the 
prospectus,  he  and  the  co-defendants  committed  no 
offence  against  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867.  The 
matter  will  have,  of  course,  to  be  argued  before  the  full 
Court.  Meantime,  no  one  who  will  first  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  Company’s  Act  of  1867,  need 
have  any  serious  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 


THE  WAR. 


If  proclamations  were  able  to  vanquish  a  foe,  Turkey 
would  by  this  time  have  been  beaten  to  shreds.  Prince 
Milan,  when  setting  out  for  the  campaign,  promised,  in 
high-sounding  terms,  the  restoration  of  the  Great 
Servian  Empire  of  Stephan  Dushan  the  Mighty.  He 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  valiant  brethren, 
the  Bulgars,  wait  for  us,”  and  that  “the  glorious 
Hellenes,  the  grandsons  of  Themistokles  and  Bozzaris, 
will  presently  appear  on  the  scene  of  battle.”  General 
Tchernaietf,  in  another  manifesto,  announced  that 
the  “  holy  idea  of  Slavism  ”  must  be  triumphant 
under  the  orthodox  cross.  “We  shall  not  be  de¬ 
feated,”  he  said ;  “  but,  if  ever  changeable  Fortune 
were  to  turn  against  us,  this  sacred  soil  will  be  drenched 
with  the  dear  blood  of  the  Russian  brother-folk ;  and 
these  mountains  and  ravines  will  for  the  last  time  re¬ 
sound  with  the  elash  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  cannon.” 


General  Zach,  in  his  proclamation,  also  raised  the  “  in« 
vincible  cross  of  the  orthodox  Church.”  To  the  Turks 
he  addressed  the  following  words ; — “  Do  not  trust  in 
the  aid  of  England ;  and  do  not  forget  that  behind  us 
stands  Russia,  which  has  a  powerful  ally  beyond 
the  Ocean,  who  can  destroy  English  commerce  be¬ 
fore  the  English  can  take  a  single  Russian  fortress ! 
Turkey  is  already  a  sea  of  flames;  but  the  Cossack 
horses  will  stamp  out  the  last  vestiges  of  the  con¬ 
flagration.  To  arms,  brethren  1  Should  we,  wading 
in  blood  up  to  the  shoulders,  not  reach  the  gate 
of  deliverance,  the  iron  hand  of  Russia  will  come 
to  our  succour  to  force  open  that  door.”  Lastly,  the 
Montenegrin  chieftain,  in  his  own  war  manifesto,  which 
is,  if  possible,  even  more  grandiloquent,  likens  himself 
to  the  Sun,  to  which  the  oppressed  races  look  up  as  to 
a  beneficent  heavenly  body.  He  declares  himself  to  be 
invincible ;  and  foreshadowing  {he  participation  of  the 
Croats,  concludes  with  these  words,  “  Murad  took  the 
Empire  from  us.  From  Murad  we  shall  tear  it  away 
again !  ” 

It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  rhetorical  figures  which 
brings  in  the  tramp  of  Cossack  horses,  and  the  iron 
hand  of  Russia,  as  agents  of  freedom.  A  fortnight’s 
campaign  has  failed  to  realise  the  glowing  hopes  of 
those  war  manifestoes.  The  Bulgars,  the  Croats,  and 
the  Greeks  have  not  stirred.  Along  the  line  of  the 
Timok  river  in  the  east,  and  of  the  Drina  and  Ibar  in 
the  west  and  south-west,  the  Servian  forces  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  worsted.  The  report  of  General  Tcher- 
naieflP’s  triumphant  progress  to  Pirot,  on  the  way  to 
Sophia — that  is,  on  the  high  road  to  Adrianople  and  the 
Turkish  capital — has  turned  out  to  be  a  myth.  To  all 
appearance,  he  has  not  got  beyond  Nisch.  His  where¬ 
abouts  not  being  even  exactly  known,  much  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  felt  at  Belgrad.  Prince  Milan  Obrenovitch, 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  entry  of  a  Turkish  force  on 
Servian  territory,  near  Zaitchar,  has  suddenly  left  head¬ 
quarters  at  Alexinatz,  and  gone  back  to  Paratin.  “Wo 
are  betrayed !  ”  is  a  cry  which  has  already  been  uttered 
in  the  Servian  capital.  The  “  Russian  Tchernaieff  ”  and 
the  “  Czechian  Zach  ”  are  singled  out  by  the  voice  of 
the  malcontents ;  and  the  latter,  though  entrusted  for 
the  moment  with  the  portfolio  of  the  War  Ministry,  has 
been  recalled  and  replaced  in  his  command  by  Hiko- 
litch,  who  hitherto  acted  as  State  Secretary  for  War. 

Tout  peut  86  retablir — but,  until  now,  the  prospects  of 
the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  forces  do  not  seem  very 
bright.  Colonel  Leschjanin,  near  Zaitchar  ;  Ranko  Alim- 
pitch,  near  Beljina ;  Zach,  near  Novi-Bazar ;  have  all 
been  driven  back,  and  suffered  severe  losses.  The  same 
has  been  the  case  with  a  smaller  Servian  corps,  near 
Novi  Varosch,  between  the  Drina  and  the  Ibar.  Nor 
is  it  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  Servian  cause  when 
we  read  that  the  commander  at  Alexinatz  had 
ordered  sixty  men  to  be  shot  for  cowardice  displayed  at 
the  assault  upon  Nisch  and  “  the  consequent  disorder 
that  took  place  in  the  ranks  ;  ”  and  that  Prince  Milan 
pardoned  forty  others,  who  had  also  been  condemned  to 
execution.  This  event  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
cases  both  of  cowardice  and  of  dangerous  mutiny  in  the 
Army  of  the  South,  which  is  the  chief  army.  A  report 
has  reached  us  that,  almost  simultaneously  with  this 
occurrence  at  the  front,  there  were  scenes  of  disorder  at 
Belgrad,  the  Government  journals  being  accused  of 
hiding  the  truth  from  the  people.  The  editor  of  one  of 
those  prints  was  publicly  subjected  to  great  indignity, 
and  the  police  had  to  interfere,  in  order  to  restore  quiet 
in  the  streets.  As  a  state  of  siege  has  been  proclaimed 
all  over  the  country,  this  incident  has  some  importance. 
It  shows  that  Government  may  one  day  have  to  reckon 
with  internal  dangers,  in  addition  to  the  perils  of  the 
military  situation. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Servians  have — with  the  exception 
mentioned — fought  well  upon  the  whole  in  the  recent 
actions,  so  far  as  individual  bi*avery  goes.  But  their 
militia  levies  make  not  a  good  show  as  soldiers  before 
the  better  drilled  Ottoman  troops.  Their  cavalry  cannot 
compare  with  that  of  the  Turks,  though  the  latter  are 
themselves  deficient  in  that  branch  of  tne  service.  Their 
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artillery,  with  all  ite  improvements,  is  scarcely  a  match 
for  the  splendid  Turkish  artillery,  which,  at  Zaitchar 
even,  was  composed  of  not  less  than  thirty-six 
steel  guns,  most  excellently  manned.  And  as  to 
tactics,  the  Turks  seem  to  have  studied  the  latest 
books  of  German  warfare  to  great  advantage.  A 
long  description,  which  is  before  us,  of  the  two  days’ 
hard  fighting  near  Zaitchar,  shows  moreover  the 
Osmanli,  both  infantry  and  horse,  in  the  light  of  dashing 
warriors,  making  bold  bayonet  attacks,  or  careering  with 
the  sword  in  the  light  hand,  the  revolver  in  the  left,  and 
the  reins  between  the  teeth,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Servians  who  scarcely  were  able  to  mass  themselves  for 
resistance.  No  quarter  was  given  at  Zaitchar,  until 
Osman  Pasha  arrived  with  his  staff.  The  “  Sacred 
Legion  ”  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  Seven  guns  and  a 
standard  were  taken  from  the  Servians. 

In  that  direction— the  most  dangerous  for  the 
security  of  BelOTad— the  Turks  are  lodged  on  Servian 
ground.  They  have  not  advanced  beyond  Zaitchar.  To 
all  appearance,  they  wait  for  reinforcements  ;  Lesch- 
janin  himself  having  been  hurriedly  reinforced.  Mean¬ 
while,  Stratimirowitch,  the  leader  of  Volunteer  Corps, 
who  was  to  do  great  things  in  the  way  of  raising 
a  Bulgarian  insurrection,  has  had  to  be  dismissed  for 
breach  of  discipline.  On  the  western  frontier,  desultory 
'  fighting  is  going  on,  without  the  Servians  being  as  yet 
able  to  make  an  impression  either  on  Beljina  or  Novi- 
Bazar.  Strangely  enough,  the  Montenegrin  forces,  which 
were  to  join  hands  with  the  Servians  across  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  that  divides  their  country  from  the  Czer- 
nagora,  appear  to  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  Gatchko 
and  Stolaf  z  ;  which  is  marching  away  from  the  Servians. 
Prince  Nikita  is  said  to  have  taken  up  a  position  at 
Tchernizza,  near  Gatchko,  entrenching  himself  there, 
and  observing  the  Turkish  force  entrenched  at  Metochia. 
This  does  not  look  like  very  active  warfare.  As  to  the 
interruption  of  the  road  of  Klek  by  insurgents  under 
Peko  Paulowitch,  it  will  be  prudent  to  wait  for  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  report,  which  comes  from  the  well- 
known  “  Slavonic  source  ”  at  Ragusa. 

Another  report  mentions  that,  after  fighting  all  day, 
the  Turks  were  driven  back  from  Kuchi  to  Podgoritza. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  prove  that  they  had  pene¬ 
trated,  for  a  time,  into  Montenegrin  territory ;  Kuchi 
being  within  Prince  Nikita’s  dominion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated,  even  from  a  Slavonic  source  at  Ragusa, 
that  Montenegrin  troops,  which  had  occupied  Inti,  on 
Turkish  territory,  were  dislodged  by  a  troop  of  Redifs, 
accompanied  by  volunteers,  a  portion  of  which  latter 
had  come  from  Scutari.  The  proof  seems  to  be  here 
^iven  that  the  Albanese  element  begins  to  play  a  part 
in  the  war,  which  would  be  another  blow  to  the  Servian 
and  Montenegrin  enterprise.  If  Tchernaieff,  who  has 
the  pick  of  the  Servian  army,  45,000  strong,  with  him, 
were  to  achieve  a  success,  the  situation — so  far  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  Servians — might  no  doubt  change. 
But  until  now,  trustworthy  news  about  Tchernaieff  is 
lacking ;  and  all  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  Prince 
Milan  considers  himself  safer  at  Paratin,  on  the  way 
back  to  Bel  grad. 


OUR  POLICY  IN  TURKEY. 

Servia  and  Montenegro  are  still  left  to  fight  out 
their  quarrel  with  Turkey  alone.  The  great  Powers 
continue  their  policy  of  non-intervention  ;  the  small 
Powers  of  Rouinania  and  Greece  remain  neutral ; 
the  Bulgarians  have  not  risen.  There  is  little  doubt  now 
how  the  contest  will  go.  The  Servians  have  been  on 
the  aggressive,  and  have  made  no  way ;  and  when  the 
Turkish  reinforcements  come  up,  the  issue  as  regards 
the  general  trial  of  strength  cannot  long  be  doubtful. 
Turkey  may  not  be  able  to  trample  out  every  spark  of 
resistance  in  her  north-western  corner  for  months  ;  de¬ 
sultory  fighting  may  be  kept  up  as  it  was  in  the  Carlist 
insurrection,  if  the  policy  of  non-intervention  is  adhered 
to  by  the  Powers ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  very  long  in  the 
field.  Such  has  been  the  general  impression  this  week  ; 


and  on  all  hands  the  question  has  been  agitated,  what 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  England  in  the  event  of  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents  ? 

The  one  thing  against  which  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  is  the  danger  of  taking  sides  too  impetuously, 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  merits,  and  trying 
to  solve  a  complicated  problem  by  a  simple  formula.  It 
will  not  do  bo  apply  a  simple  formula  to  such  a 
problem  as  this ;  the  problem  is  not  and  cannot  be  made 
simple.  A  clear  cry  is  more  satisfying,  and  saves  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  but  declamation  on  such  a  subject  is 
nothing  short  of  a  crime.  If  it  were  simply  the  case 
that  the  vassal  states  of  Turkey  were  fighting  for  their 
freedom,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  their  kindred  in 
race  and  religion  from  a  cruel  yoke,  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  course  that  England  ought  to  take. 
There  would  be  but  one  voice  in  this  country,  and  that 
voice  would  protest  without  a  moment  of  hesitation 
against  helping  the  Turk,  whether  by  moral  support  or 
by  physical  support,  to  re-establish  his  corrupt  and 
sanguinary  rule.  England  conspiring  to  keep  a  brave 
people  ill  subjection  to  an  alien  race,  taking  part  with 
the  oppressor  against  his  risen  slaves,  would  be  a 
spectacle  at  which  Freedom  might  well  shriek.  We 
have  stood  by  before  now  while  nationalities  were  fighting 
for  liberty,  and  have  left  them  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  or  fall  back  beneath  the  tyrant’s  heel,  but  our 
pride,  if  no  higher  part  of  our  being,  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  being  in  actual  league  with  oppression.  But  the 
Servian  revolt  is  not  a  simple  case  of  fighting  for 
freedom.  Servia  has  often  been  called  the  Piedmont 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  the  parallel  does  not  hold. 
There  is  not  the  same  unity  of  race  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula  that  there  is  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Servians 
are  only  one  of  several  distinct  races  between  whom 
there  is  small  sense  of  brotherhood  and  not  a  little  mutual 
jealousy.  The  present  revolt  is  made  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  but  it  is  also  a  war  of  aggrandisement.  Servia 
demands  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  but  if  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  were  polled  to-morrow,  less  than  one- 
half  of  them  would  be  in  favour  of  the  claim.  The 
Mahometans  naturally  look  forward  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  such  a  change  of  rule ;  and  the  protest 
issued  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Bosnia,  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  population,  even  though  it  has  been  drawn  up 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrians,  puts  it  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  they  also  have  little  pleasure  in  the  prospect. 
In  helping  the  Servians  to  annex  Bosnia,  we  should 
only  be  taking  the  chains  off  one  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  fasten  them  upon  another ;  and  wo  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Servians  would  avenge  with 
scorpions  the  whips  which  their  kinsmen  have  borne  for 
so  many  generations.  That  is  one  fact  which  must  be 
remembered  when  we  are  asked  to  regard  the  Servians 
as  angels  of  deliverance.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that 
although  they  are  fighting  in  the  name  of  freedom,  their 
revolt  at  this  moment,  granting  it  to  be  spontaneous,  is 
calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  one  great  Power  in 
Europe  which  still  cherishes  dreams  of  w^orld-dominion, 
and  whose  ambitions,  if  they  are  too  antiquated  to  be 
seriously  dangerous  to  human  liberty,  are  certain,  if  not 
kept  in  check,  to  imperil  the  general  peace,  and  involve 
Europe  in  prolonged  disorder  and  bloodshed. 

The  danger  which  we  have  all  been  thinking  of  during 
this  w'eek  is  lest  Russia,  finding  the  Serv^ians  getting 
the  w'orst  of  it,  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  inter¬ 
fering.  It  is  generally  understood  now,  as  we  were  able 
to  state  on  trustworthy  information  last  week,  that  the 
Russian  Government  are  not  at  all  anxious  for  a  general 
European  war  at  present,  and  wish  to  have  tlie  present 
difficulty  peaceably  patched  up ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  excitement  of  the  Russian  people  at  seeing  their 
South  Sclavonian  kinsmen  in  distress  may  overbear  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet.  The  situation  put  is  that  the 
Turkish  troops  should  be  triumphant,  and  should 
commit  such  atrocities  as  have  been  perpetrated  lately, 
by  whatever  authority,  in  Bulgaria ;  and  we  are  asked 
whether  we  believe  that  in  such  a  case  the  Russian 
people  could  permit  their  Government  to  remain  passive 
spectators,  and  whether  it  would  be  right  for  England 
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to  oppose  Russian  interference  in  such  a  cause.  Such 
questions  have  a  delusive  appearance  of  simplicity.  The 
mode  in  which  Russia  interfered  must  be  an  essential 
element  in  determining  our  conduct.  If,  when  the 
Turkish  troops  got  the  upper  hand  in  Servia,  the 
Russians,  without  consulting  other  European  Powers, 
simply  threw  an  army  across  the  Danube,  and  marched 
on  Constantinople,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
that  would  be  a  breach  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
nations  which  no  Power  interested  in  the  future  of 
Turkey  could  afford  to  overlook.  Such  a  step  would 
lead  infallibly  to  a  general  European  war ;  and  the 
Powers  that  should  take  part  in  it  would  not  be  fighting 
in  the  interest  of  Turkey,  and  would  in  no  way  be  re¬ 
cognising  a  right  to  misgovern  or  settle  scores  with  her 
subjects,  but  would  be  combining  to  punish  an  act  of 
international  treachery  which  could  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  into  a  precedent.  There  is,  however,  we  venture  to 
say,  not  the  slightest  fear  that  Russia  will  take  any  such 
step.  The  pressure  of  national  sympathy  with  the 
Servians  could  never  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  such  a 
contempt  of  international  comity  ;  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  occupation  of  Roumania,  and  could  only 
be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  steal  in  full  view  of  the  police¬ 
man,  an  ostentatious  defiance  of  social  order.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance  for  our 
being  called  upon  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to  fight  the 
Russians  on  that  ground.  If  the  Servians  get  the  worst 
of  it,  the  Russian  Government  in  all  likelihood  will 
content  itself  with  diplomatic  intervention,  and  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  act  in  concert  with  other  Powers. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  gauge  the  depth  and  force 
of  national  sentiment,  and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who 
should  venture  to  dogmatise  about  the  strength  of  the  I 
Panslavic  sentiment  in  Russia,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Government  of  so  vast  and  unorganised  an 
empire  will  be  left  free  to  work  out  its  own  policy,  and 
that  policy  at  present,  whether  from  choice  or  from 
necessity,  tends  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  If 
the  Prince  of  Servia  was  able  to  keep  his  subjects  from 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  assert  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1854,  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
Russian  Government  will  find  its  subjects  intractable 
now. 

A  fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  if 
the  issue  of  the  war  is  unfavourable  to  the  Servians 
the  Turks  may  be  so  elated  as  to  wish  to  withdraw  from 
Servia  the  privileges  conceded  in  1856,  and  that  our 
Government  may  consider  it  expedient,  towards  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  sup¬ 
port  Turkey  in  exacting  this  punishment.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  latter  part  of  the  fear  to  be  wholly  ground¬ 
less.  If  Russia  merely  insists  that  Servia  is  not 
dependence  she  has — and  there  is 


state  of  information  is  precipitate  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  any  one  proposal  for  ameliorating  the 
status  quo  in  Turkey. 


THE  FRENCH  MUNICIPAL  BILL. 

The  keenest  interest  has  been  excited  in  France  during 
the  present  week  by  the  debates  on  the  Municipal  Bill 
of  the  Government.  The  hopes  of  the  reactionary  parties 
were  raised  high  by  renewed  rumours  of  division  between 
the  Marshal  and  his  Ministers,  and  between  the  Ministry 
and  their  more  advanced  supporters.  Bonapartists  and 
Orleanists  chuckled  over  the  embarrassments  in  which 
their  enemies  the  Republican  Ministers  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  found  themselves  placed  by  the.  opposition 
between  the  wishes  of  the  country  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  President. 


The  country — that  is  to  say,  the  over¬ 
whelming  Republican  majority,  the  strength  and  cohe¬ 
sion  of  which  were  proved  by  the  elections  of  last  winter — 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  revolutionary  mood,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  there  is  one  result  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  which  almost  all  liberal  Frenchmen 
are  agreed  in  demanding,  the  restoration  of  local  self- 
government  throughout  France  free  from  the  intrusion 
or  dictation  of  centralised  power.  The  Bill,  proposed 
hy  the  present  Government  falls  very  far  short  of  this 
instead  of  permitting,  as  the  Left  have  consistently 
demanded,  the  choice  of  the  Maires  by  the  Elected 
Councils,  M.  de  Marcere’s  measure  reserves  to  the 
Government  the  right  of  selecting  those  officers  from 
among  the  Elected  Councillors  in  all  important  places. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  Ministry  have  been 
so  energetic  on  this  point.  There  are,  no  douht,  ten¬ 
dencies  to  strong  Government  among  the  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  ;  M.  Dufaure,  if  not  M.  de  Marcere,  is  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  unsafe  to  let  go  all  hold  of  the 
leading-strings  which  for  generations  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  French  Home  Office.  But  beside  these 
leanings,  which,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  sort,  might 
be  bent  aside  by  the  force  of  Republican  opinion. 
Ministers  have  to  reckon  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Marshal- President,  whose  barrack-room  notions  of  dis¬ 
cipline  are  affronted  by  the  proposal  to  allow  the 
free  choice  of  officers  that  he  probably  regards  as  a  sort 
I  of  municipal  drill-sergeants,  and  with  a  formidable 
reactionary  opposition  in  the  Senate.  Bowing  before 
these  varied  influences,  the  Government  have  introduced 
their  Bill  against  which  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Republican  part^  have  protested.  This  protest  flattered 
the  hopes  of  an  incurable  schism  which  the  Bonapartists 
and  Orleanists  for  some  time  entertained,  and  there 
really  appeared  to  bo  some  danger  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  majority  from  its  support  of  the  Ministry.  The  lan¬ 
guage  attributed  to  the  Marshal  at  a  recent  Cabinet 
Council,  and  published  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  fostered  the  Bonapartist  longings  and  the  Orleanist 
intrigues.  If  the  Marshal  was  resolved  not  to  permit  the 
Cabinet  to  look  for  further  compromises  with  a  view  to 
patching  up  a  majority  again,  and  if,  as  he  said,  he  would 
not  go  any  lower  than  M.  de  Marcere,  might  not  every¬ 
thing  be  hoped  from  the  imprudent  earnestness  of  the 
Left  ?  M.  Gambetta,  the  conspirators  argued,  could  not 
refuse  to  insist  upon  the  principles  of  his  party  in  a  matter 
so  vital,  and,  if  he  did,  and  if,  as  was  then  most  probable, 
the  Ministry  were  defeated,  their  resignations  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Marshal  in  that  event 
would  not  recal  them  to  power,  nor  would  he  go  to  the 
Republican  majority  to  choose  their  successors.  Rather 
than  adopt  the  latter  alternative  he  would  dissolve  the 
Chambers,  or  perhaps  take  even  a  more  decided  line ;  at 
any  rate  he  would  not  govern  with  M.  Gambetta’s 
majority,  and  if  driven  to  rule  with  a  minority  he  would 
prefer  a  Fourtou  to  a  Dufaure  Cabinet.  Such  were  the 
calculations  of  the  reactionists  last  week,  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Municipal  Bill  appeared  only  too  pro¬ 
bably  fraught  with  all  the  consequences  for  which 
Bonapartists  and  Orleanists  were  eager.  We  cannot 
affirm  that  the  danger  is  altogether  over,  for  the  conflict 
of  opinions  has  left  wounded  feelings  behind,  but  no  im¬ 
mediate  mischief  has  been  done.  M.  Gambetta  and  his 
party  have  retreated  in  good  order  from  a  position  in 


to  lose  what  in( 
no  fear  that  Russia  will  seek  absolute  independence  for 
Servia — no  party  in  this  country  will,  we  may  be  sure, 
consider  it  their  duty  to  offer  any  opposition.  Those  in 
this  country  who  are  afraid  that  England  may  be  found 
lending  her  influence  against  any  scheme  by  which  the 
lot  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  can  be  improved  may 
set  their  minds  at  rest.  And  they  ought  to  remember 
that  their  sympathy,  honourable  as  it  is,  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  it  drives  them  to  adopting  some  one 
specific  for  the  relief  of  the  Cliristian  population  as  the 
only  possible  specific.  When,  for  example,  we  find  it 
asserted  that  the  only  possible  cure  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  Bosnian  Christians  is  to  annex  Bosnia  to  Servia,  or 
to  give  Bosnia  the  same  sort  of  autonomy  that  Servia 
now  has,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard.  There  are  very 
conflicting  elements  in  Bosnia  which  do  not  exist  in 
Servia,  and  which  would  make  provincial  autonomy  a 
very  doubtful  blessing.  We  understand  that  the  re¬ 
forming  party  in  Constantinople  propose  to  concede  a 
much  larger  amount  of  district  self-government  than 
the  Porte  has  over  yet  even  nominally  agreed  to,  in¬ 
cluding  local  taxation  and  the  appointment  of  the  local 
police  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  in  the  divided 
state  of  the  Bosnian  population,  would  probably  work 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  provincial  autonomy. 
But  the  thing  most  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  present 
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which  an  obstinate  resistance  wonld  have  jeopardised 
Repnblican  institutions ;  the  Ministry  has  escaped  de¬ 
feat  ;  the  policy  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  has  been  broken 
down  in  an  important  point,  though  only  a  provisional 
and  incom{)leto  arrangement  has  been  established  in  its 
place.  The  enemies  of  the  Republic,  whether  in  high 
or  low  places,  are  baffled  and  angry.  Probably  their 
irritation  will  make  itself  apparent  during  the  debates 
next  week  in  the  Senate  on  M.  Waddington’s  University 
Bill. 

The  Municipal  Bill  encountered,  in  the  first  place,  the 
amendment  of  M.  Le  Pomellec,  which  was  adopted  by 
M.  Gambetta,  and  opposed,  not  only  by  the  Ministry, 
but  by  the  large  section  of  Republicans  who  follow 
M.  Jules  Ferry.  The  amendment  proposed  that  the 
law  relating  to  the  nomination  of  Maires  should 
be  sent  back  for  consideration  to  the  Commission, 
in  order  that  in  due  course  it  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  “  organic  law  ”  on  Municipalities.  On  the 
other  side,  M.  Ferry  contended  that  it  was  hope¬ 
less  to  think  of  voting  the  “organic  law”  during 
the  present  Session,  and  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
Opposition  organised  in  the  Senate ;  he  asked  whether 
it  was  better  to  wait  perhaps  for  another  year  without 
disturbing  the  mischievous  Broglie  system,  or  to  entrust 
a  trusted  Republican  Ministry,  temporarily  and  as  a 
compromise,  with  powers  theoretically  perhaps  unde¬ 
sirable.  M.  Glambetta  urged  that  there  was  time  to 
carry  the  organic  law,  but  that  if  not  it  was  better  to 
wait  a  little  longer  rather  than  to  accept  another  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement.  But  this  skirmishing  upon  the 
general  question  ceased  to  have  any  practical  interest 
when  M.  de  Marcero,  in  a  few  embarrassed  sentences, 
besought  the  Republican  majority  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  compromise  under  discussion  was  intended  to  enable 
differing  opinions  to  meet  and  become  reconciled.  He  was 
at  once  understood  to  refer  to  the  personal  convictions 
of  the  Marshal.  M.  Gambetta  energetically  protested 
aminst  this  paralysis  of  Parliamentary  government. 
The  Ministry  did  not  dare,  he  said,  to  have  an  opinion  ; 
but,  be  added,  “  as  for  myself  I  declare  that  I  do  not  feel 
myself  free  to  act.”  The  amendment  was  then  put  to 
the  vote,  and  the  postponement  was  rejected  by  388 
votes  against  81.  The  first  article  of  the  Bill,  abrogating 
the  Broglie  law,  was  next  voted  by  368  votes  against  25. 

Upon  the  second  article,  equally  dangerous  diflTerences 
of  opinion  were  anticipated.  The  proposal  of  M.  Ferry, 
accepted  by  the  Ministry  as  a  compromise,  was  challenged 
from  three  different  quarters.  In  the  first  place,  M. 
Robert  Mitchell,  a  well-known  Bonapartist,  with  a 
purely  mischievous  design,  proposed  the  nomination  of 
the  Maires  by  universal  suffrage;  this  was  instantly 
rejected  by  364  votes  against  66.  Then  came  the  second 
Gambetta-Lo  Pomellec  amendment,  the  nomination  of 
the  Maires  by  the  Municipal  Councils  everywhere, 
except  in  Paris.  A  third  amendment,  moved  on  the 
part  of  the  Irrcconcilables  by  M.  Madier  de  Montjau, 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  exception  of  Paris.  After 
M.  do  Marcere’s  warning  and  M.  Gambetta’s  protest,  it 
was  clear  that  the  second  amendment  would  not  be 
pressed,  and  M.  Lo  Pomellec  withdrew  it,  declaring 
that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  give  a  check  to  the  Ministry. 
M.  Madier  do  Montjau’s  amendment,  patronised  for* 
their  own  ends  by  some  of  the  Bonapartists,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  343  votes  against  63,  and  his  renewal  of  the 
Le  Pomellec  amendment  by  244  against  77,  the  latter 
number  indicating  abstentions  on  the  part  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Left.  And  now  it  was  believed  that  the 
peril  which  threatened  had  been  really  surmounted, 
when  M.  Castellano,  an  Orleanist,  appeared  at  the 
tnbuno  with  a‘  new  apple  of  discord.  He  proposed  a 


LORD  SANDON’S  WISDOM. 

Lord  Sandon  has  done  a  very  clever  thing  in  the 
management  of  the  Education  Bill.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  some  hope  for  Mr.  Disraeli’s  rising  young  states¬ 
man  after  all.  In  his  young  and  foolish  days,  when  his 
education  was  still  incomplete,  and  he  was  too  full  of 
the  pugnacity  of  wanton  youth  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
veteran  leader.  Lord  Sandon  made  a  blunder  about  the 
Endowed  Schools.  He  brought  in  a  Bill  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  Whigs,  and  he  frankly  said  so.  The  Act  of 
1869  had  removed,  or  made  it  lawful  to  remove,  the 
Endowed  Schools  from  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Church ;  Lord  Sandon’s  amending  Bill  was  intended  to 
restore  that  control,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  its  inten¬ 
tion.  The  Conservatives,  ho  said,  would  never  have 
consented  to  the  Act  if  they  had  not  been  too  dis¬ 
organised  and  dispirited  by  the  election  of  1868  to  be 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  make  a  fight ;  and  now 
that  they  were  in  power,  they  were  resolved  to  repair 
their  misfortune.  The  result  of  that  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Ministry  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
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check  it  gives  to  the  exteDsion  of  School  Boards.  Lord 
Sandon  declares  that  the  Government  has  no  hostility  to 
School  Boards,  and  that  is  probably  true  of  some  of  its 
members ;  for  more  than  one  of  them,  and  notably  Mr. 
Cross,  have  warned  the  Denominational  schools  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  ^ve  way  before  the  superior 
eflBciency  of  the  Board  schools.  To  find  the  true  animus 
of  the  Bill  we  must  go  to  such  speakers  as  Mr.  Hall, 
who  maintains  that  “  the  average  Englishman  bates  and 
abominates  the  very  name  of  School  Board,  associating 
it  with  every  kind  of  needless  extravagance,  a  great  deal 
of  petty  tyranny,  and  much  possible  godlessness  or 
irreligion.”  Outside  official  circles,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  object  of  the  Government  measure.  “  It 
formed,”  the  Standard  says  in  a  succinct  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bill,  “  no  part  of  the  understanding  on 
which  the  Conservative  party  supported  Mr.  Forster’s 
Bill  that  Denominational  schools  should  be  slowly  but 
surely  extinguished  by  it ;  and  when  it  is  found  that 
such  is  its  inevitable  tendency  a  remedy  must  be  applied. 
Under  the  existing  system  Denominational  schools,  being 
unable  to  enforce  attendance,  are  unable  of  course  to 
obtain  as  good  Government  grants  as  School  Board 
schools.  The  immediate  result  of  this  is  that  they 
cannot  obtain  as  good  masters  ;  and  the  consequence  is 
a  general  falling  off  in  the  efficiency  of  Voluntary  schools. 
Government  proposes,  therefore,  to  place  them  on  some¬ 
thing  more  like  an  equality  with  School  Board  schools, 
by  empowering  certain  local  authorities,  under  given 
conditions,  to  enforce  attendance  at  them.”  This  is  very 
straightforward ;  there  is  no  pretence  of  enforcing 
parental  responsibility  here.  If  Lord  Sandon  had  put 
such  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  his  Bill  in  the  pre¬ 
amble,  or  in  his  introductory  speech,  the  debates  would 
probably  have  taken  a  different  turn. 

Of  course  the  question  may  be  asked,  why  should 
Board  schools  be  preferred  to  Denominational  schools  ? — 
they  can  hardly  be  called  “Voluntary”  schools  any 
more.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  an  educational  measure  is  that  it  should 
make  provision  for  imparting  some  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  to  all  the  uncared-for  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  Lord  Sandon’s  measure  is  as  likely  as 
any  scheme  that  could  be  devised  to  secure  that  in¬ 
dispensable  object.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mis¬ 
take  than  to  object  to  the  Bill  that  it  is  too  permissive, 
and  that  its  enforcing  clauses  want  motive  power.  We 
may  be  certain  that  the  managers  of  the  Denominational 
schools  will  scour  the  country  for  neglected  wastrels  as 
effectively  as  any  School  Board  would.  Merely  for 
getting  children  into  the  schools,  probably  no  more 
efficacious  scheme  could  be  devised  than  to  invest  the 
Denominational  schools  with  the  power  of  compelling 
attendance,  seeing  that  they  will  obtain  a  reward  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  shillings  for  every  child  they  can 
catch.  Why,  then,  object  to  the  Bill?  We  do  not 
absolutely  object  to  the  Bill,  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  has  objectionable  features,  and  those  features  are 
brought  out  by  asking  the  counter- question.  Why  are  the 
managers  of  Church  schools  so  anxious  to  keep  the 
control  of  them  ?  Is  there  any  reason,  except  that  they 
wish  to  impress  their  own  special  religious  doctrines  on 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  ?  If  they  have  no  hankering 
that  way,  they  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  the 
troubles  of  school  management  taken  off  their  hands. 
That  being  their  object,  is  it  not  natural  that  Non¬ 
conformists  should  bo  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  Church  schools  ?  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  how  far  the  Conscience  Clause,  under  which 
parents  may  withdraw  their  children  during  the  hour  of 
religious  instruction,  is  really  operative ;  but  if  it  were 
really  operative,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  the  Church 
managers  would  display  all  this  anxiety  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  teaching  the  three  Rs  to  the  children  of 
Dissenters  ?  However,  the  Conservatives  are  at  present 
strong  enough  to  carry  their  Bill,  and  seeing  that  it  will 
at  any  rate  be  a  strong  measure  for  universal  compulsory 
attendance,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  no  matter  by  what  machinery.  Let 


the  Church  teach  them  to  read  aud  write,  if  it  is  resolved 
to  have  that  privilege.  The  amount  of  dogma  that  its 
teachers  can  impart  in  school  lessons,  along  with  geo¬ 
graphy  and  arithmetic,  is  not  likely  to  do  much  harm. 


SABBATARIANISM  IN  IRELAND. 

“  Dost  think  there  should  bo  no  publichouses  open  o* 
Sundays,  because  thou  hast  a  private  cellar  of  thiue 
own  ?  ”  Apparently  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
who  have  private  supplies  for  Sunday  think  so  ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  protest  of 
Major  O’ Gorman,  has  decided  that  the  minority,  who 
are  dependent  on  the  publichouse  for  their  Sunday 
refreshment,  must  give  way.  If  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach 
had  not  been  coerced  by  the  representations  of  the 
“  respectable  ”  classes  in  Ireland  out  of  his  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  minority  in  this  matter,  ho  might  well 
have  been  moved  by  the  idyllic  picture  which  the 
gallant  major  drew  of  the  Sunday  habits  of  his  poorer 
countrymen.  “  In  Ireland,”  he  said,  “  publichouses 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  were  almost 
entirely  unused.  Farmers  .had  not  time  to  go  into 
the  neighbouring  village  to  .  a  publichouse.  They 
put  that  off  till  the  Sunday.  On  Sunday,  as  was  well 
known,  the  people  went  into  the  nearest  village  where 
there  was  a  Protestant  church  or  a  Catholic  chapel  to 
adore  their  God.  They  were  the  most  devout  people  in 
the  world ;  but  after  service  they  did  not  consider  it  any 
sin  to  resort  to  the  publichouse  and  have  a  social  glass 
of  beer.  After  that,  they  went  home  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  intoxicated.  He  could  prove  on 
oath,  if  necessary,  that  this  was  the  case  on  Sunday  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  living  in  the  small 
towns  of  Ireland.  After  drinking  their  social  glass  they 
went  homo  as  regularly  and  soberly  as  possible.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  aye,  thousands  of  excursionists  were  attracted  on 
Sundays  to  Tramore,  near  Waterford ;  and  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  they  were  not  to  have  refreshment  ?  It  might  be 
said  they  were  hond  fide  travellers,  and  were,  therefore, 
entitled  to  it ;  but  what  was  to  Ijecome  of  the  people 
who  received  them  ?  Irish  hospitality  would  be  turned 
topsy-turvy ;  and  the  visitors  must  entertain  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  instead  of  the  inhabitants  entertaining  them.  Was 
that  to  be  borne  ?  He  asked  the  question  solemnly.” 

All  this  happy  state  of  things  is  to  end,  and  for  what? 
Because  the  respectable  people  who  dine  at  home,  as 
soberly  or  as  riotously  as  they  please,  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  things,  and  have  their  sense  of  propriety 
shocked  by  occasional  excesses.  Because  some  poor 
men  occasionally  or  habitually  drink  to  excess,  and  so 
scandalise  the  steady  and  industrious,  no  poor  man  is  to 
be  allowed  to  drink  in  moderation,  and  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  friends.  Such  at  least  is  to  be 
the  restriction  imposed  upon  the  humble  pleasure- 
seeker  on  Sundays ;  he  is  left  free  to  take  as  much 
social  enjoyment  as  he  likes  on  other  days,  when  he  has 
no  time.  How  would  the  bachelor  of  modest  means, 
tied  to  his  work  during  the  week,  contrive  to  pass  his 
Sunday  if  all  the  clubs  and  all  the  “  pubs  ”  were  shut 
on  that  day,  and  ho  could  not  get  a  glass  of  ale  any¬ 
where  to  slake  his  thirst  if  ho  went  to  the  country,  but 
was  obliged  to  carry  a  flask  of  cold  tea  or  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  in  his  pocket  ?  The  Government  have  been 
exceedingly  ill-advised  in  yielding  the  principle  of 
Home  Rule  on  such  a  point.  It  is  above  every¬ 
thing  in  such  matters  that  the  imperial  sentiment 
is  needed  to  correct  local  prejudice  and  enforce  local 
charity.  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  defend  the  concession 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  already  made  in  Scotland. 
But  has  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  considered  for  how  many 
unlovely  virtues  in  the  modern  Scotch  character  Forbes 
Mackenzie  may  be  responsible  ?  We  should  think  that 
tho  proprietors  of  bottled  ale  are  the  chief  gainers  by 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  in  Scotland.  The  chief  effect 
of  that  Act,  as  regards  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquor  in  Scotland,  has  been  to  encourage  a  habit  of 
private  tippling,  and  to  discourage  the  sale  of  draught 
beer.  He  who  has  ever  walked  through  a  street  in  a 
Scotch  town  on  a  Saturday  night  after  eleven  o’clock, 
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and  seen  a  poor  man  staggering  along  with  necks  of 
pint  bottles  protrnding  from  every  pocket,  has  learned 
more  about  the  effects  of  Sunday  closing  in  the  North 
than  ho  is  ever  likely  to  learn  from  the  a  priori  special 
pleadings  of  Sabbatarians. 

The  real  bearing  of  this  Irish  Snnday  Closing  Bill  was 
extremely  well  stated  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  “  This,”  he  said, 
“  was  a  sumptuary  law,  and  we  all  knew  that  from  the 
very  commencement  of  civilisation  sumptuary  laws  had 
always  been  adopted  by  semi- barbarous  nations,  and 
that  as  nations  advancoa  in  civilisation  they  came  to  the 
opinion  that  persons  ought  not  to  be  coerced  in  that 
manner.  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  defend¬ 
ing  each  individual  against  oppression  or  coercion  either 
from  abroad  or  at  home,  and  for  that  purpose  each  in¬ 
dividual  gave  up  some  part  of  his  own  personal  liberty. 
But  that  was  the  best  Government  which  supplied  the 
greatest  amount  of  security  at  the  least  expense  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  of  the  individual  as  regarded  his  mode 
of  eating  or  drinking  was  not  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  legislation.  What  was  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? 
It  was  simply  this — a  small  number  of  the  w'hole 
people  of  Ireland  were  inclined  to  intemperance, 
and  because  that  small  number  could  not  control 
themselves,  the  Legislature  of  this  country  was  asked 
to  stop  in  and  say  'that  every  individual  in  the 
country  should  bo  coerced.  That  was  the  real  state  of 
the  question,  and  people  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
nature  of  the  appeals  made  to  them.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  led  to  think  over  the  circumstances 
as  they  ought,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  and 
would  rightly  come  to  it,  that  this  was  no  question  for 
legislation,  but  that  it  ought  to  bo  left  to  the  various 
influences  which  society  afforded  for  bringing  people 
round  to  morality  and  good  conduct — to  the  clergy,  the 
magistracy,  the  schoolmaster,  and  everybody  that  helped 
to  form  the  opinion  of  mankind.  Wo  ought  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  this  question  to  them,  and  not  ask 
the  Legislature  to  pass  a  Bill  like  the  one  before  the 
House.” 


RITUALISM  AFLOAT. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  we  are 
trifling  with  him  if  we  tell  him  that  My  Lords  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  twelve, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  chiirchmanship  is  more 
essential  than  seamanship  for  the  management  of  a  British 
man-of-war.  This,  we  maintain,  is  tlie  only  rational  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  long  discussion  with  which  5lr.  Ashley,  Sir 
A.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  others,  amused  honourable  Members 
last  Tuesday  nij^ht.  No  doubt  the  First  Lord  may  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  facts  justifying  the  decision.  He  hinted  as  much :  but 
still  he  claimed  to  have  demolished  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ashley 
and  Sir  A.  Gordon,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  his  secret;  and  outsiders  can  only  judge  from  the 
published  facts.  Henceforth,  until  further  orders,  let  no 
captain  of  a  man-of-war  postpone  his  Prayer  Book  to  his 
Hutton  on  ^  Navigation,’  or  the  Rubrics  to  gunnery. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Ashley’s  story  was  the  fifteen  months’ 
warfare  between  Captain  Sulivan  and  one  of  the  officers,”  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Penny,  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship,  London.  The  cap¬ 
tain  opposed  his  subordinate’s  attempts  to  turn  the  man-of-war 
into  a  High  Church  chapel  afloat ;  and  in  his  sermons  the  chap¬ 
lain  plaintively  protested  against  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  Church  of  England  labours  in  this  vessel.”  No  doubt  divine 
service  was  indispensable ;  but  the  former  thought  that,  if  it 
was  to  be  conducted  in  such  fashion  as  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  ship,”  the  sooner  the  parson  became  skipper 
the  better.  Their  mutual  dislike  was  embittered  by  the  fact 
that  Captain  Sulivan  was  a  conscientious  Dissenter,  and 
Mr.  Penny  the  highest  of  High  Cliurchmen — belonging,  as 
Mr.  Ashley  perhaps  too  contemptuously  expressed  it,  ‘‘  to  the 
very  highest  order  of  priestcraft.”  In  his  wrath  against  his 
obstinate  subordinate,  the  captain  rejected  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  ;  often  ordered  him  to  “  cut  short  ”  his  discourse ; 
and  as  often  started  up,  and  walked  off  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  outrajged  Penny’s  most  glowing  periods.  Not  Moses 
himself,  with  all  his  meekness,  could  have  stood  such  treatment, 
much  less  a  naval  officer  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of 
priestcraft ;  ”  so  the  chaplain  systematically  cut  ”  the  cap¬ 
tain,  not  only  on  the  quarter-deck,  but  at  dinner,  and  finally 
took  to  “preaching  at”  him.  Mr.  Penny’s  subsequent 
explanation  is  a  little  melancholy,  besides  rather  irrelevant ; 


for  “an  old  sermon”  may  be  as  rich  in  inuendo  as 
a  new  one ;  and  why  should  a  naval  chaplain,  with 
plenty  of  time  to  kill,  ever  think  of  falling  back  on  old 
sermons  ?  The  truth  was  that  the  captain  had  wounded  the 
chaplain  in  the  most  tender  point  of  all — his  vestments.  One 
day  Mr.  Penny  appeared  in  a  stole  with  three  gold  crosses. 
The  captain  surveyed  him  all  over;  asked  him  where  he 
got  it;  called  it  “a  non-regulation  uniform”;  and  ordered  it 
back  to  his  reverence’s  wardrobe.  Whereupon  Mr.  Penny— 
metaphorically  snapping  his  fingers — defied  all  the  skippers  in 
Christendom,  with  tne  Admiralty  at  their  back,  to  divest  him 
of  the  stole  and  crosses.  After  which,  a  circumlocutory  corre¬ 
spondence  ensued  between  Captain  Sulivan,  the  Commodore  at 
tne  Cape,  two  Admirals  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Admiralty 
itself — the  Admirals  tabooing  the  uniform,  the  Commodore 
apparently  thinking  it  monstrous  that  the  ship’s  business 
should  be  “  delayed  ”  on  account  of  a  row  about  a  stole,  but 
the  last  declining  the  grave  responsibility  of  admonishing  the 
defiant  parson  —  a  triumph  for  the  reverend  and  gallant 
officer.  lue  skipper  and  his  man  went  on  fighting  like  cat  and  dog ; 
until  at  last  tne  former  descended  his  own  companion-ladder, 
a  superseded  captain,  while  Mr.  Penny — no  doubt  in  his  stole 
and  crosses — leaned  over  the  bulwark,  and  waved  him  a  part¬ 
ing  blessing. 

No  doubt,  “  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.”  It  was 
dreadfully  rude  first  to  order  the  chaplain  to  “cut  it 
short,”  and  next  to  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon. 
The  captain’s  “  rejection  ”  of  the  Holy  Communion 
was  decidedly  irreverent — plucky,  perhaps,  but  an  offence 
which  might  have  landed  him  at  the  stake  in  an  age  less 
tolerant  than  the  present.  And  then  why  vex  the  man  for 
wearing  a  stole  ?  It  was  a  perfectly  harmless  article  of  dress ; 
and  if  we  had  been  skipper,  we  would  most  joyfully  have 
settled  our  chaplain’s  peace  or  mind,  forthwith  and  for  ever,  by 
inviting  him  to  put  on  as  many  “  stoles  with  three  crosses  ”  as 
he  pleased — with  10,000  of  them,  if  he  liked — and  to  sleep 
all  the  year  round  in  them,  if  he  felt  in  the  least  inclined. 
Never  would  we  consent  to  have  the  usual  hilarity  of  our 
dinner-table  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  a  chaplain’s  clothes,  how¬ 
ever  gaudy.  But,  we  are  told,  the  crew  numbered  fifty-two 
Dissenters,  whose  religious  scruples  were  outraged  by  Mr. 
Penny’s  “non-regulation  uniform.”  Nonsense  !  We  can 
testify,  from  a  fair  acquaintance  with  him,  that  Jack  has  no 
religious  scruples  worth  speaking  about.  It  is  all  one  to  him 
whether  his  chaplain — when  he  has  one— comes  “  upstairs  ”  in 
a  stole  and  white  bands,  or  in  a  red  tie  and  monkey-jacket. 
Ilis  theological  education  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  to  his 
unsophisticated  mind  a  stole  with  crosses  is  simply  a  bit 
of  ritualistic  bunting  with  no  occult  virtue  whatever.  At 
the  same  time,  and  on  My  Lords’  own  showing,  Mr.  Penny’s 
conduct  was  anything  but  that  of  a  model  clergyman ;  and 
the  parson  subjected  his  captain  to  insults  which  the  latter 
would  not  have  endured  from  any  other  officer  on  board.  A 
I  lav  officer  you  can  promptly  deal  with,  but  it  is  far  otherwise 
when  the  obdurate  one  is  an  officer  in  holy  orders.  The 
skipper  could  not  punish  the  naval  officer  without  punishing 
the  clergyman.  “  I  do  not  punish  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but 
only  the  Duke  of  Kent,”  the  Kingj  said  when  he  caught  his 
own  rebellious  brother;  but  it  requires  a  Gulielmus  Conqumstor 
to  separate  in  that  rough-and-ready  style  the  two  functionaries 
in  one  and  the  same  personality.  Mr.  Penny  was  a  giant  in  his 
twofold  personality ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  cloth,  as  also  of 
Her  Majesty’s  navy,  we  are  grieved  that  he  used  his  power 
like  a  giant. 

The  public  will  be  as  much  astounded  as  Mr.  Goschen  him¬ 
self  at  the  condemnation  of  a  skilful  and  gallant  officer  of  thirty 
years’  service  to  removal  from  his  command,  when  a  mild 
reprimand  from  the  Admiralty  would  have  fully  sufficed.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  captain  had  a  perfect  right  to  order  that 
ver^  same  skipping  oi  certain  passages  in  the  Prayer  Book 
which  is  systematically  observed  oy  the  Chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Unquestionably,  as  the  First  Lord  contends,  the 
Admiralty  cAn  dismiss  an  officer  without  assigning  any  reasons. 
But  that  was  an  ignoratio  elenchij  which,  we  must  admit, 
Mr.  Hunt  contrived  to  make  the  most  of.  In  sentencing 
Captain  Sulivan,  the  Admiralty  thoroughly  stultifies  itself. 
It  admits  that  the  chaplain’s  conduct  was  highly  disrespectful 
to  the  captain — the  officer  who  always  has  been,  is,  and  must 
be,  supreme  in  his  own  ship.  “  Foolish  squabble,”  mutter  their 
Lordships  once  more ;  and  yet,  to  quote  Mr.  Goschen,  they 
punish  this  silly  collision  with  one’s  own  chaplain  as  terribly 
as  they  would  a  collision  with  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ironclads. 
Captains  are  plentiful,  and  chaplains  scarce,  say  they  again ; 
and  yet  they  inflict  disgrace  and’  heavy  pecuniary  loss  on  an 
admittedly  zealous  and  first-rate  commander,  for  the  crime  of 
having  regarded  Mr.  Penny’s  stole  as  a  “  non-regulation  uni¬ 
form.’  Their  Lordships’  decision  is  simply  monstrous.  They 
are  bound  to  reconsider  the  case — at  all  events,  to  grant  Captain 
Sulivan  that  trial  by  court-martial  for  which  he  has  tnrice 
prayed  in  vain. 
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THE  WESSEX  LABOURER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
fsTOurably  received,  and  many  of  their  merits  recognised.  Yet 
their  most  characteristic  features  have  either  been  passed  over 
in  silence,  or  pronounced  exaggerated,  simply  because  very 
few  of  the  readers  are  able  to  judge  in  these  matters  of 
his  workmanship.  Just  as  a  gaping  crowd,  catalogue-armed, 
may  stand  before  a  great  picture  with  vague,  unintelligent 
admiration,  while  only  those  with  special  artistic  training  will 
be  able  to  explain  wherein  its  merit  consists,  so  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
‘  Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch  School,’  and  other  studies,  those 
can  best  appreciate  his  work  who  know  the  wolds  and  woods, 
the  lanes  and  villages  of  his  own  Dorset,  the  speech  and  the 
thought  of  those  who  traverse  and  inhabit  them. 

We  here  speak  of  these  Wessex  novels  in  regard  to  these 
points  alone.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  struck  many  critics  that  in 
our  more  recent  literature  we  have  next  to  no  pictures  of 
peasant  life.  Even  George  Eliot— in  mentioning  this  name 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  any  likeness  whatever 
between  the  two  authors — even  George  Eliot  has  not  touched 
the  labourer  proper.  Adam  and  Seth  Bede  are  village 
artisans;  Silas  Marner  is  the  townbred  toiler  accidentally 
transplanted  into  the  country,  and  never  acclimatised;  the 
rest  of  her  humbler  characters  are  all  in  the  upper  stratum  of 
village  life,  in  which  distinctions  are  far  more  marked  than 
in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Ver^  few,  indeed,  outside  his  own  rank  attain  to 
intimacy  with  the  English  labourer;  and  in  Dorset,  where 
the  peasant  retains  a  strongly-marked  individuality^  social 
differences  are  not  only  greater  than  in  most  counties,  but 
the  culture  which  would  enable  the  upper  classes  to  under¬ 
stand  and  describe  what  goes  on  around  them  is  surprisingly 
low.  Dorset  was  the  very  last  county  in  England  whose 
sacred  soil  was  broken  by  a  railroad,  and  those  which  now 
traverse  it  leave  the  very  heart  of  the  shire  untouched.  The 
narrow  provincialism  of  the  squires,  which  is  in  some  measure 
the  bane  of  all  the  more  distant  counties,  is  accentuated  there ; 
and  though  charity  and  kindliness  are  not  wanting,  the  labourer 
and  squire  feel  towards  each  other  as  though  thev  were  of 
different  races.  Neither  does  the  parson  do  much  to  draw 
them  together.  A  country  clergyman  sees,  as  a  rule,  very  little 
of  the  men  of  his  flock,  for  they  are  at  work  in  the  fields ; 
what  he  sees  of  the  women  arises  mainly  from  his  researches 
after  children  who  are  absent  from  school.  On  Sundays  and 
in  sickness,  when  he  does  get  at  them,  they  put  on  company 
manners ;  and  dogmatic  rmigion  being  no  part  of  their  daily 
life,  there  is  a  forced  and  strained  unreality  about  all  the 
professional  intercourse.  But  Mr.  Hardy  shall  describe  for  us 
the  attitude  of  Dorset  villagers  towards  the  parson  who  is 
given  to  parish  visiting.  Mrs.  Penny,  wife  of  the  village 
cobbler,  states  her  opinion  of  the  new  Vicar. 

**  There  was  this  to  be  said  for  ”  poor  Mr.  Orinham,  the  late 
vicar,  **  that  you  were  quite  sure  he’d  never  come  numbudgett- 
ing  to  see  ye  just  as  you  were  in  the  middle  of  your  work,  and 
put  you  out  with  his  anxious  trouble  about  you,  so  say  I.” 

**  Never.  But  as  for  this  new  Mr.  Maybold,  he’s  a  very 
singular,  well-intentioned  party  in  that  respect,  but  unbear¬ 
able  ;  for  as  to  sifting  your  cinders,  scrubbing  your  floors,  or 
emptying  your  soapsuds,  why  you  can’t  do  it.  I  assure  you 
I’ve  not  been  able  to  empt  them  for  several  days,  unless  I 
throw  ’em  up  the  chimley  or  out  of  winder ;  for  as  sure  os 
the  sun  you  meet  him  at  the  door  coming  to  ask  how  you  be, 
and  ’tis  such  a  confusing  thing  to  meet  a  gentleman  at  the 
door  when  ye  are  in  the  mess  o’  washing.” 

“’Tis  only  for  want  of  knowing  better,”  said  the  tranter 
(carrier).  “His  maning’s  good  enough.  Ay,  your  parson 
comes  by  fate ;  ’tis  heads  or  tails,  like  pitch-halfpenny,  and  no 
choosing ;  so  we  must  take  en  as  he  is,  my  sonnies,  and  thank 
God  he’s  no  worse,  I  suppose.” 

“’A  was  a  right  sensible  parson,”  said  Michael.  “He  never 
entered  our  door  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  to  tell  my 
poor  wife — ay,  poor  soul,  dead  and  gone  now,  as  we  all  shall ! 
— that  she  was  such  a  old,  aged  person,  and  lived  so  far  from 
the  church,  he  didn’t  at  ^1  expect  her  to  come  any  more  to 
the  service.  .  .  .  There’s  virtue  in  a  man’s  not  putting  a  parish 


tne  bold  clitis  and  sweeps  ot  down,  the  lair  woods  sea-blown 
but  luxuriant  enough  where  sheltered,  the  people,  primitive, 
outspoken,  and  epigrammatic,  are  still  Dorset  in  great 
measure ;  that  is,  true  os  the  colouring  is  to  Cornwall  it  is 
almost  equally  like  the  bock  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  still  more 
familiar,  as  we  guess,  to  the  author  than  the  western  dis¬ 
trict.  The  two  chief  male  characters  are  a  young  man  who  has 
been  raised  by  education  from  the  almost  peasant  rank  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  his  patron,  an  Oxford  man,  fellow  of  his 
college,  who  has  helped  the  strugglinj^  youth  to  rise,  and  made 
him  a  gentleman.  Apart  from  the  interest  derived  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  evidently  a  careful  study  from  the  life,  the 
higher  society  to  which  we  are  introduced  is  less  well-drawn 
than  the  villagers  of  ‘  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,’  though 
the  story  is  always  above  the  level  of  ordinary  novels. 

But  wherever  the  talk  of  the  labouring  class  comes  in,  the 
work  is  masterly.  Here  are  a  mason  and  his  labourers  enlarging 
a  vault  for  the  reception  of  Lady  Luxellian,  just  dead.  There 
was  a  pause  in  the  proceedings,  and  “  the  whole  company,  sitting 
round  on  coffins,  were  eating  bread  and  cheese,  and  drinking  ale 
from  a  cup  with  two  handles,  passed  round  from  each  to 
each.  .  .  .  ‘  The  same  to  you  Martin,  and  you  William,’  said 
Stephen,  nodding  around  to  the  rest,  who,  having  their  mouths 
full  of  bread  and  cheese,  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  reply 
merely  by  looks,  which  they  made  friendly  by  compressing 
their  eyes  to  lines  and  wrinkles. 

“  And  who  is  dead  ?  ”  Stephen  repeated. 

“  Lady  Luxellian,  poor  gentlewoman,  as  we  all  shall,”  said 
the  under-mason.  “  Ay,  and  we  be  going  to  enlarge  the  vault 
to  make  room  for  her.” 

“  When  did  she  die  ?  ” 

“  Early  this  morning.  Martin  hev  been  tolling  ever  since, 
almost.  There,  ’twas  expected.  She  was  very  limber.” 

“  Ay,  poor  gentlewoman,”  said  a  marvellously  old  man,  whose 
skin  seemed  so  much  too  large  for  his  body  that  it  would  not 
stay  in  position.  “  She  must  know  by  this  time  whether  she’s 
to  go  up  or  down,  poor  gentlewoman.” 

“  What  was  her  age  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  by  candle-light, 
poor  gentlewoman.  But,  Lord,  by  day  'a  was  forty  if  ’a  were 
an  hour.” 

“  Ay,  night-time  or  day-time  makes  a  difference  of  twenty 
years  to  rich  feymels,”  observed  Martin. 

“  I  seed  her,  poor  soul,”  said  a  labourer  from  behind  some 
removed  coffins,  “only  but  last  Valentine’s  Day  of  all  the  world. 
’A  was  arm-in-crook  wi’  my  lord.  I  says  to  myself,  *  You  be 
ticketted  churchyard,  my  noble  lady,  altnough  you  don’t  dream 
on’t  ’  ” — vol.  ii.  pp.  260-203. 

There  is  mucn  more  in  this  scene  for  which  we  can  find  no 
parallel  at  all  but  the  gravediggers’  in  IlamlH,  and  that  scene, 
like  this,  is  taken  straight  from  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
Time  in  Dorset  has  stood  still ;  advancing  civilisation  has  given 
the  labourer  only  lucifer-matches  and  the  penny  post,  and  the 
clowns  in  Hamlet  are  no  anachronism  if  placed  in  a  west 
country  village  of  our  own  day. 

In  ‘  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  ’  wo  get  back  to  Dorset 
again  without  any  disguise ;  its  scenery  and  its  people 
are  described  with  a  vividness  quite  unequalled.  It  is  worn- 
painting  without  any  of  the  effort  which  that  expression 
usually  conveys,  but  every  touch  shows  how  the  sights  ^d 
sounds  of  the  country  have  penetrated  the  soul  of  the  writer 
in  a  way  which  the  dweller  in  towns  can  hardly  appreciate. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Norcombe  Hill  on  the  night  of  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year. 

“  The  hill  was  covered  on  its  northern  side  by  an  ancient 
and  decaying  plantation  of  beeches,  whose  upper  verge  formed 
a  line  over  the  crest,  frinmng  its  arched  curve  against  the  sky, 
like  a  mane.  To-night  these  trees  sheltered  the  southern  slope 
from  the  keenest  blasts,  which  smote  the  wood  and  flounder^ 
through  it  with  a  sound  as  of  grumbling,  or  gushed  over  its 
crowning  boughs  in  a  weakened  moan.  The  dry  leaves  in  the 
ditch  simmered  and  boiled  in  the  same  breezes,  a  tongue  of 
air  occasionally  ferreting  out  a  few,  and  sending  them  spinning 
across  the  grass.  A  group  or  two  of  the  latest  in  date  amongst 
the  dead  multitude  had  remained  on  twigs  which  bore  them 
till  this  very  mid- win  ter  time,  and  in  falling  rattled  against 
the  trunks  with  smart  taps  ” — vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12. 
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And  such  isolated  sentences  as  the  following  show  the  mode 
in  which  country  occupations  have  passed  into  the  very  fibre 
of  the  writer. 

**  Gabriel’s  fingers  alighted  on  the  young  woman’s  wrist.  It 
was  beating  with  a  throb  of  tragic  intensitv.  He  had  frequently 
felt  the  same  quick^  hard  beat  in  the  femoral  artery  of  his 
lambs  when  over-dnven  ” — vol.  i.  p.  84. 

The  tone  of  thought  expressed  in  the  following  lines  is  so 
•  familiar  to  us  that  the  very  words  seem  to  have  been  spoken 
in  our  own  hearing. 

**’A’s  a  stammering  man,  mem,”  said  Ilenery  Fray  in  an 
undertone,  and  they  turned  him  away  because  the  only  time 
he  ever  did  speak  he  said  his  soul  was  his  own,  and  other 
iniquities,  to  the  sauire.  ’A  can  cuss,  mem,  as  well  ns  you  or 
I,  but  ’a  can’t  speak  a  common  speech  to  save  his  life  ” — vol.  i. 
p.  131. 

Yellowham  Wood  appears  again  in  *  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  ’  ns  Yalbury,  and  indeed  to  those  who  know  the  dis¬ 
trict,  every  village  and  town,  almost  every  field,  stand  out 
as  in  some  vivid  picture,  even  where,  os  in  the  escape  of 
Sergeant  Troy  from  drowning,  the  text  is  not  aided  by  Mrs. 
Allmgham’s  clever  sketch  of  the  Swanage  Rocks. 

‘The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,’  again,  is  full  of  Dorset  coast 
sceneiy',  all  recognisable,  thougn  distance  between  places  is 
now  and  then,  for  artistic  purposes,  misstated.  Rut  Swanage, 
Corfe  Castle,  Bournemouth,  Lulworth  with  its  cove  and  castle, 
are  all  there,  and  the  rustle  of  the  beech  trees  and  the  scent  of 
the  fresh  sea  breathe  from  the  pages  and  go  far  to  neutralise 
the  glare  and  noise  of  the  hot  London  street  in  which  we  write. 
There  is  less  of  direct  country  life,  but  what  there  is  is  ad¬ 
mirable. 

“  *  More  know  Tom  Fool  ’ — what  rambling  old  canticle  is  it 
you  say,  hostler  P  ”  inquired  the  milkman,  lifting  his  ear. 
“Let’s  have  it  again — a  good  saying  well  spit  out  is  a  Christ¬ 
mas  fire  to  my  withered  heart.  ‘  More  know  Tom  Fool  ’ — ” 

“  Than  Tom  Fool  knows,”  said  the  hostler. 

“  Ah !  that’s  the  very  feeling  I’ve  feeled  over  and  over  again, 
hostler,  but  not  in  such  gifted  language.  ’Tis  a  thought  I’ve 
bad  in  me  more  or  less  for  years,  and  never  could  lick  into 
shape  I  0-ho-ho-ho !  Splendid  !  Say  it  again,  hostler,  say  it 
again  I  To  hear  my  own  poor  notion  that  had  no  name 
brought  into  form  like  that — I  wouldn’t  ha’  lost  it  for  the 
world  1  More  know  Tom  b’ool  than — than — h-ho-ho-ho-ho  !” 

“  Don’t  let  your  cheerful  soul  break  out  in  such  a  heathen 
uproar,  for  heaven’s  sake,  or  folk  will  surely  think  you’ve  been 
laughing  at  the  lady  and  gentleman.  Well,  hero’s  at  it  again. 
Night  t’ee,  Michael,”  and  the  hostler  went  on  with  his 
sweeping. 

“  Night  t’ee,  hostler,  I  must  move  too,”  said  the  milkman, 
shouldering  his  yoke,  and  walking  off ;  and  there  reached  the 
inn,  in  a  gradual  diminuendo,  as  he  receded  up  the  street, shaking 
his  head  convulsively,  “More  know — Tom  Fool — than  Tom 
Fool — ho-ho-ho-ho-ho !” — vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Wessex  man  knows  that  these  pas¬ 
sages  have  in  them  the  real  ring,  all  equally  true  to  life  and 
scenery.  Then,  say  the  captious,  why  is  Dorset  the  home  of 
low  wages  and  inefficient  service,  of  dull  wits  and  ignorance,  if 
its  clowns  talk  like  a  page  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  epigrams 
which  George  Meredith  nimself  might  envy  P  The  answer 
in  part  is  that  what  is  delightful  on  paper  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  18  dreary  as  the  staple  surroundings  of  a  life.  Miss  Austen’s 
novels  are  charming,  out  to  live  with  Lady  Bertram,  or  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  or  Mrs.  Rennet,  would  be  justifiable  cause  for 
suicide  in  the  eyes  of  even  rigid  moralists.  But  a  still  truer 
artial  answer  ia  that  although  the  Dorset  labourer  is  in  a 
ifferent  stage  of  civilisation  to  our  own,  if  civilisation  consists 
wholly. 

In  this  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind, 

be  is  no  fool  in  his  own  line,  but  rather  verj'  shrewd,  racy,  and 
wise,  full  of  practical  knowledge  of  all  natural  things,  and  of 
considerable^  powers  of  thought.  Words  are  now  and  then 
lacking  to  him  in  which  to  clothe  thought,  for  the  vocabulary 
of  those  who  live  apart  from  books  is  everywhere  restricted, 
but  the  dialect  is  yet  vigorous  and  e^ecially  English.  A 
novelist  like  Mr.  Hardy,  and  a  poet  like  Mr.  Barnes,  both  parts 
of  that  of  which  they  write,  ought  to  dissipate  many  popular 
fancies  about  their  fair  western  county. 

We  do  not  say  Dorset  is  to  be  desired  as  a  permanent  home 
for  those  half  of  whose  life  has  grown  to  be  in  books  or  art, 
science  or  politics.  But  it  is  a  county  in  which  a  man  may 
steep  himself  in  the  sweet  refreshment  of  nature,  and  come  in 
contact  with  fresh,  kindly,  honest  souls.  And  the  whole  spirit 
and  essence  of  the  county  and  its  ways  is  distilled  with  un¬ 
common  skill  and  appreciation  in  the  books  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  readers  not  only  as  novels  to  amuse,  but  as  studies 
of  nature  and  man. 


SKETCHES  OF  NORTH-ITALIAN  RURAL  LIFE. 

III. — -THE  'village  sempstress. 

When  the  road  leaves  the  church  to  steer  for  the  valley’s 
narrower  end  and  to  follow  the  river’s  course,  it  leads,  before 
half  a  mile  is  gone,  into  the  midst  of  a  little  hamlet,  one  of  San 
Matteo’s  prettiest  parasites,  where  there  stands  a  cottage  that  has 
always  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the 
house  of  Marrina,  the  village  sempstress.  When  the  day’s 
heat  has  abated,  and  the  shadows  be^n  to  be  deeper,  and  the 
breezes  more  fresh,  let  us,  with  the  villagers,  gather  round  one 
of  the  village’s  greatest  characters.  She  is  an  old  maid.  An 
old  maid  with  plenty  of  ditties,  like  most  of  her  sex,  about  the 
youthful  days  when  Paolo  proposed,  and  nothing  but^  pru¬ 
dence  induced  her  to  send  poor  Giovanni  about  his  business, 
when  he  was  such  a  handsome  young  fellow,  too,  and  had  such 
a  flourishing  pasta  business  j  but  in  spite  of  them  all,  Marrina  is 
still  single  though  she  is  past  fifty,  and  is  of  so  portly  a  figure 
as  to  excuse  any  man  for  thinking  twice  about  the  necessary 
allowance  of  polenta  and  heans.  If  you  ask  her,  she  will  praise 
the  Virgin  to  your  face,  who  has  kept  her  a  virgin  in  peace  and 
contentment  until  this  age,  and  will  assure  you  that,  though 
Giovanni  and  Paolo  were  dying  of  love,  nothing  should  per¬ 
suade  her  to  change  her  determination.  Has  she  not  nephews 
and  nieces  of  all  sizes,  sexes,  natures,  and  ages  to  cheer  her 
loneliness  ?  does  she  not  nourish  towards  all  the  men  whose 
coats  she  fashions,  and  whose  breeches  she  mends,  a  love  far 
greater  and  more  philanthropic  than  any  she  could  have  home 
to  one  poor  single  husband?  It  must  surely  be  under 
no  protest  that  Marrina  is  happy.  Watch  her  broad,  beaming 
face  as  she  turns  it  round  on  the  bystanders ;  listen  to  her 
good-humoured  jests;  she  is  no  soured  woman,  though  she 
has  been  lame  from  childhood,  and  has  probably  never  been 
wooed  as  she  pretends.  She  is  proud  of  her  position — the 
osition  which  gowns  and  petticoats,  corduroys  and  jackets, 
ave  won  for  her.  Her  heavy  figure,  scantily  clad  in  red  and 
purple  hordato — the  homespun  linen  of  the  district — a  bright 
yellow  kerchief  folded  across  her  ample  bosom,  her  few  grey 
locks  neatly  braided  and  packed  into  a  lump  behind  her  head, 
she  sits  on  the  stone  bench  beneath  her  cottage  porch,  her  stock¬ 
ingless  feet  propped  on  an  opposite  stool,  clipping  with  her  great 
scissors  in  the  broadest  manner,  sewing,  settling,  and  jabbering 
jocosely  the  while.  A  knot  of  peasants  has  gathered  round ; 
Marrina’s  porch  is  almost  as  common  a  meeting-ground  as  the 
church  piazza  on  festas  or  the  well  at  sunset.  If  there  is  any 
news  rife  anywhere,  it  is  to  be  heard  from  the  sempstress 
sooner  than  from  anyone  else ;  if  there  is  any  advice  wanted, 
she  is  the  one  whose  advice  is  asked — perhaps  not  very  often 
taken ;  but  a  more  sympathetic  person  could  not  be  with  whom 
to  gossip  over  all  matters  of  personal  interest,  with  whom  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  in  all  affairs  of  female  indecision,  and 
I  surely  the  taking  of  advice  rarely  includes  much  that  is  more 
definite.  Besides  the  family  circle  that  children  of  brothers 
and  of  sisters,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  have  swelled  to  goodly 
proportions  around  her,  many  inhabitants,  not  only  of  this 
namlet,  but  of  others  in  the  parish,  have  met  together  to-night. 
Some  have  brought  their  own  supper  from  home  to  eat  standing 
or  lounging  on  steps  and  wall,  others  content  themselves  only 
with  taking  their  evening  rest;  amongst  the  men,  many  do  not 
even  talk,  Marrina  and  her  crew  do  it  for  them. 

“  I  never  knew  a  man  like  you,  Gian-Battista,  for  wearing 
out  the  knees  of  your  breeches !  I’ve  patched  this  pair  for  you 
three  or  four  times  !  ”  (And  this  may  clearly  be  discerned,  for 
stuffs  of  more  than  one  colour  and  texture  have  been  used  to 
help  out  the  poor  brown  fustian.)  “  If  you  had  a  wife,  and 
were  not  a  blessed  unencumbered  mortal  as  I  am,  she  would 
have  told  you  long  ago  it  wasn’t  worth  paying  two  soldi  every 
fortnight  to  get  these  things  seen  to !  But  I  must  earn  my 
money,  though  I  shan’t  have  the  face  to  ask  you  for  the 
coppers  this  time.  Look  there,  here’s  Bianca ;  she’s  been  to 
Ponte  Decimo;  some  new  stuff  she’ll  have  brought  to  show  me. 
I’m  sick  of  these  girls’  vanity.  When  I  was  a  girl  we  took 
what  our  aunts  and  mothers  gave  us,  without  thinking  of 
choosing  for  ourselves.  Eh,  well,  come  on,  child.  What  if 
I  do  talk,  we’ve  all  been  young  once.  Hand  over  the  things.’^ 
And  the  old  face  is  as  eager  as  any  of  the  young  ones  over  the 
merits  of  pure  wool  verms  cheaper  mixed  wares.  “  Let  alone 
thy  silk  apron,  for  the  love  of  the  Holy  Mother,  girl ;  and  just 
buy  a  good  thing  while  you’re  about  it.  Who  cares  whether 
you’ve  a  silk  apron  or  a  decent  stuff  one  ?  New-fangled  notions 
from  the  towns  I  I’ve  no  patience  with  you  all.  As  long  as 
ou’ve  a  good  dress,  a  clean  veil,  and  a  little  gold  on,  the  Lord 
imself  wouldn’t  have  the  face  not  to  know  you  were  respect¬ 
able.”  ^ 

“  Don’t  you  think  it’s  too  bright  ?  ”  objects  the  anxious  and 
undecided  purchaser ;  “  they  do  say  that  in  Genoa  one  wears 
nothing  but  dark  colours.” 

“  You  go  away  with  you,”  retorts  the  old  woman  angrily. 

^  “  Why,  when  you  can’t  get  a  colour  now  if  you  want  it.  When 
i  I  was  young  that  pedlar  that  you’ve  heard  me  speak  of,  who 
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woollen  dress  on  a  working-day.  She  is  only  a  tradesman’s 
wife,  but  she  has  bits  of  news  from  the  city  and  a  figured  silk 
jacket  to  display,  and  Marrina  warms  so  that  she  is  really 
mortified  at  the  refusal  of  beans  and  polenta^  which  refresh¬ 
ment  was  offered  at  once  with  the  gracious  hospitality  that 
comes  as  naturally  to  these  courteous  peasants  as  the  passing 
benediction  or  chance  greeting  by  the  roadside. 

The  storm  is  over,  the  air  is  fresh,  the  soil  is  fragrant  after 
the  rain.  The  Prevosto  goes  on  his  way  towards  the  sick 
person  whom  he  has  to  visit.  The  tradesman’s  wife,  after  an 
exciting  gossip,  returns  to  the  pink  house  in  the  meadows. 
Marrina  lays  aside  her  needle,  for  the  night  has  darkened,  and 
the  work  cannot  be  done  by  firelight.  “  She’s  a  good  soul, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  stuff,”  she  murmurs  sitting  by  the 
hearth.  ^^But  I  say  let  everyone  keep  to  what  he’s  been 
brought  up  in.  And  as  for  the  strange  folk  and  the  going  to 
America,  Dio  me  ne  gttardi" 


used  to  look  two  ways  out  of  his  eyes,  you  know,  why  I’ve 
known  him  bring  round  stuffs  with  colours  in  them  that 
shamed  the  very  Creator  of  the  world  I  Why,  now,  hasn’t 
the  Virmn  that  they  carry  round  in  procession  got  fine  colours 
onP  You  don’t  suppose  the  holy  Madonna  doesn’t  know 
what’s  to  be  worn !  Go  to  I  ”  And  Marrina  flings  her  big 
shears  recklessly  into  some  yards  of  calico,  out  of  which  there 
issues  speedily  the  roughest  pattern  of  a  man’s  shirt. 

'‘You’ve  spun  pood  linen  this  year,  mother  Teresa.  I’ll  buy 
twenty  palrm  of  it  from  you  to  make  my  Virginia  some  sheets 
against  her  marriage.  The  girl  must  have  them,  and,  if  her 
mother  won’t  give  them  her,  her  poor  aunt  must !  And  you,” 
turning  to  the  former  girl,  “  not  content  with  a  stuff  like  that 
for  a  mere  festa  dress,  when  my  poor  Tonietta  has  got  nothing 
but  a  calico  frock  to  have  her  First  Communion  1  Why,  I’d 
almost  believe  the  woo)  was  English,  and  they  make  no  bad 
goods  there,  for  they’re  so  rich  they  don’t  need  to.” 

And  Marrina  takes  the  coveted  stuff  in  her  hands,  crushing 
it  to  test  its  genuineness,  and  regarding  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
true  connoisseur.  Then,  carefully  refolding  it,  she  gives  back 
the  packet  without  another  word,  and  returns  to  her  work. 
The  sky  has  become  overcast.  Banks  and  boulders  of  heavy 
cloud  rest  on  the  hills  of  Savignone  down  the  valley ;  the 
mountains  have  caught  the  gloom,  and  look  so  dark  that  the 
ruined  castle  upon  the  side  of  Monte  Pilato  scarcely  shows 
from  off  its  backpround.  A  storm  has  been  prophesied  all 
day,  because  the  air  was  so  sultry,  and  now  the  walnuts  over¬ 
head  rustle  ominously,  and  even  the  chestnuts  far  away  seem 
to  sway  as  though  before  a  coming  strength.  Large  drops  of 
rain  begin  to  fall. 

“  Holy  Madonna,  and  the  rain  must  come  now  when  we 
want  to  keep  the  wheat  upright  I  ” 

Marrina  takes  her  huge  person  hastily  away,  limping  over 
the  stones,  and  calling  with  shrill  voice  to  one  niece  to  see  to 
the  linen,  to  the  other  to  drive  in  the  cows. 

“  Ah^  it’s  become  a  strange  parish  since  the  days  when  I  was 
a  girl  in  it,”  she  mutters.  “Not  a  bell  ringing  yet  for  the 
Lord’s  mercy  against  the  storm,  and  it’s  upon  us,  with  the  corn 
standing  half  a  yard  high,  and  the  maize  too  I  ” 

Most  of  the  neighbours  have  disappeared  to  see  after  thejr 
property,  but  to  the  remaining  Marrina  addresses  her  complaint.  ] 
^ Why,  when  I  was  fifteen,  there  wasn’t  a  stranger  in  the  j 
village — not  even  other  country  folk,  let  alone  town  folk ;  and  j 
now,  because  our  valleys  grow  things  better  than  theirs  do, 
they  must  come  and  spoil  our  luck  I  It’s  the  strangers  do  it 
all.  Not  but  that  I  admire  the  fine  pink  house  over  the  river 
that  Sipnor  Mendicano  built,  as  well  as  the  blue  front  to  the 
new  miller’s  cottage,  but  I  say  it’s  the  strangers  spoil  every- 
thinp.” 

“  You  can’t  have  it  both  ways,  caro  voi/'  remarks  a  young 
man  from  beneath. 

“  That’s  all  very  well  for  you,  Giannino.  The  strangers  do  you 
a  great  deal  of  good,  I  suppose,  when  they  persuade  you  to  play 
bowls  all  day,  and  when  your  land  has  gone  to  rack  and  ruin, 
and  the  disease  has  killed  all  your  vines  from  want  of  a  little 
care,  they  can  set  it  all  to-rights,  I  suppose,  by  just  talking  you 
over  to  go  to  America  I  It’s  no  fortune  you’ll  make  there  but 
the  fortune  of  pride  and  conceit,  though  you’ll  have  left  your 
native  land  for  it,  and  the  girl  who  loves  you !  But  the  young 
are  all  alike  nowadays— no  fear  in  them,  and  no  fitting  shame 
of  things  they  know  nothing  about  I  Amd,  to  be  sure,  it’s  not 
much  there  is  in  the  girls  of  to-day  that  would  keep  a  man  to 
them  I  Yes,  they’ll  be  all  off  to  get  their  fortunes  too,  as  if  the 
poverty  that  did  for  their  parents  couldn’t  do  for  them  too  I  It’s 
all  the  foreigners  from  the  towns  !  Now,  I  remember  when 
I  first  used  to  go  and  work  at  the  canonicals  in  the 
sacristy  for  the  Prevosto.  It  was  as  fearful  he  was  of  these 
Signori  as  I  am.  They’ll  ruin  the  village,  Marrina,  he  said. 
And  now  doesn’t  he  go  and  eat  their  very  minestra,  and  I 
should  even  dare  to  say  broth  that’s  made  with  meat  on  a 
Saturday  if  it  weren’t  I’d  be  afraid  for  my  soul  at  saying  such 
a  thing  of  the  Lord’s  priest !  And  no  more  delight  does  he 
take  in  walking  under  the  canopy  at  procession  than — Dio ;  and 
there  he  is,  with  the  lady  of  the  Signor  Perrino  I  And  a  real 
woollen  dress  she  has  on,  with  this  rain  going  to  be  down  on 
us  I  Why  it’s  a  sin  1  ” 

•  Marrina  quickly  swings  herself  down  the  broken  steps  of 
her  abode,  and  hastens  towards  the  advancing  couple. 

^  “  Fetch  a  chair  for  her  under  the  pergola ;  why,  it’s  no  educa¬ 
tion  you  young  men  have  nowadays,”  she  whispered  angrily 
to  Giannino.  The  rain  has  come  up  the  valley  in  a  great 
mist,  and  has  broken  over  the  fields  and  the  woods  in  a  torrent 
that  quickly  saturates  the  ground  and  drops  again  from  the 
broad-leaved  chestnuts.  It  is  a  wholesome  rain,  for  the  land 
was  parched,  and  there  is  no  hail  nor  violent  hurricane 
heavily  to  damage  the  growing  things  of  the  country.  This 
the  Prevosto  remarks  to  Marrina,  somewhat  appeasinp  the  just 
anger  of  that  personage,  who  had  looked  for  the  rinping  of 
bells.  Indeed,  her  complaints  have  quickly  given  place  to 
pleasure  in  the  very  presence  of  the  town  woman  with  the  real 
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VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — The  passage  Dr.  Thomson  charges  me  with  unfairly 
curtailing  was  given  exactly  as  supplied  to  mo  from  abroad, 
and  the  omission  he  complains  of  was  made  because  it  could 
not  correctly  be  applied  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  hospitals  in  question,  and  was  therefore  calculated 
to  give  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the  cases  quoted. 
The  method  in  those  cases  never  consisted  of  “  a  li^t  and 
rapid  application  of  a  white-hot  iron  to  the  surface,”  but 
always  of  burning  with  a  red-hot  iron  into  the  flesh  to  a  greater 
or  le^  depth,  so  as  to  cause  the  heat  to  penetrate  to  the  bone 
and  joint.  “  Bien  pour  faire  p6n6trer  le  calorique  dans  la 
cavity  articulaire,”  as  Follin  and  Duplay  s  vy.  “  Charring  the 
skin  and  burning  to  various  depths,”  as  Professor  Billroth 
of  Vienna  says  in  his  ‘  Surgical  Lectures,’  p.  40.!!.  And  so 
far  from  the  operation  being  “  absolutely  painless,”  M.  Follin 
insists  on  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  recommends  an  after 
application  of  ice,  “  pour  diminuer  la  douleur  que  cause  la 
brulure,”  vol.  iii.  p.  64-6.  Dr.  Thomson  now  expresses  him¬ 
self  as  incredulous  that  such  an  operation  should  be  performed 
without  anaesthetics,  and  declares  himself  willing  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give 
the  information  he  wants  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  My  infor¬ 
mation  comes  from  persons  who  are  constantly  witnessing 
what  I  have  described,  and  whose  position  would  be  pre¬ 
judiced  were  they  to  be  identified  as  supplying  it.  But  I  can 
assure  Dr.  Thomson  that  he  is  wholly  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  practice  in  this  respect  in  France ;  and  that  although  he 
may  have  seen  it  there  performed  under  anaesthetics,  such  is 
by  no  means  the  usual  practice  in  the  public  hospitals  of  that 
country,  at  least  so  far  as  the  capital  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question,  I  shall  be  grateful  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  strengthen  the  plea  which  has  been 
advanced  for  the  exemption  of  those  common  domestic 
favourites,  cats  and  dogs,  from  the  category  of  animals  liable  to 
vivisection.  In  demanding  their  retention  on  the  list  on  the 
ground  that  they  resemme  man  in  being  carnivorous,  the 
doctors  seem  to  nae  to  be  confounding  our  nature  as  a  race  with 
our  habits  as  individuals.  All  men  are  W  structure  frugivorous : 
some  men  are  by  habit  carnivorous.  Every  physiologist  who 
has  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  matter  knows  that  it  was 
as  a  seed  and  fruit-eating  animal  that  man  became  man ;  and 
that  he  could  never  have  become  what  he  is,  phvsically  or 
morally,  if  he  had  caught  and  eaten  his  prey  after  tLe  manner 
of  the  carnivora.  It  was  through  the  use,  possibly  the 
abuse,  of  fire,  that  a  portion  of  mankind  became  flesh- 
eaters.  But  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist  is,  that,  in 
doing  this,  men  have  not  altered  their  structure.  They 
still,  to  the  minutest  detail  in  organisation  and  function, 
resemble  the  frugivorous  orders.  The  addition  of  meat  to 
a  man’s  diet  does  not  make  him  a  carnivorous  animal,  in  the 
physiological  sense  of  the  term,  any  more  than  the  giving  of 
bread  to  a  dog  converts  him  into  a  seminivorous  one.  If,  then, 
in  order  to  be  beneficial  to  man,  the  experiments  made  must  be 
performed  upon  animals  constituted  hke  man,  the  argument 
for  the  exemption  of  cats  and  dogs  from  liability  to  vivisection 
is  complete.  And  so  strong  is  the  feeling  among  us  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  these  animals,  owing  to  the  capacity  tnev  evince  for 
having  the  plane  of  their  consciousness  heightened  by  associar 
tion  with  us  until  it  in  many  respects  approximates  very  nearly 
to  our  own,  that  the  assurance,  at  least,  of  their  immunity 
would  be  a  universal  relief. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  a  controversy  upon  the  new 
question  I  have  opened,  but  shall  leave  those  who  are  curious 
on  the  subject  to  inform  themselves  concerning  it.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Edward  Maitland. 

July  12,  1876. 
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POETRY. 


LAISSEZ  LA  VERDURE.” 

Laj  mo  beside  a  maze  of  laughing  rills 
Amid  the  ancient  hills. 

Where  winged  winds  go  singing  all  day  long 
The  herthery  knolls  among, 

Yet  so  that  oft  they  breathe  upon  my  grave 
Scents  of  the  distant  wave. 

And  when  ye  gather  ’iieath  the  kindly  earth 
This  frame  of  little  worth, 

See  that  ye  lift  the  green  grass  reverently 
Lest  some  poor  daisy  die. 

Then  in  the  dark  brown  curtains  of  my  bed 
Wrap  up  this  weary  Iiead, 

And  finely  set  the  turf ;  soon  Nature’s  grace 
Will  heal  the  mattock’s  trace. 

Wild  flowers  shall  bloom,  and  bees  shall  haunt  the  mound. 
Making  a  drovrsy  sound 
To  lull  me  in  the  sun-tide  :  night  shall  ^tuep 
My  couch  in  dewy  sleep. 

There  be  my  trophies ;  no  cold  sculptured  stones 
To  press  upon  my  bones : 

Earth’s  arms  below,  and  warm  life  overhead : 

So  bury  ye  your  dead. 

E.  D.  S. 


LITEEATUKE. 

VISCOUNT  AMBERLEY’S  WORK  ON  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

An  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Viscount  Amberloy.  London : 

Triibner  and  Co. 

[Second  Not  ice. 

In  the  second  volume  Viscount  Amberley  enters  upon 
the  last  of  the  means  of  communication  downwards, 
namely,  holy  books  or  bibles,  and  the  examination  of 
these  occupies  a  largo  part  of  this  volume.  The  author 
seeks  to  define  sacred  canonical  books  by  certain  marks 
external  and  internal ;  and  though  some  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  insisted  on  appear  to  be  somewhat  forced,  others  are 
striking,  and  manifest  real  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Thus,  though  it  may  bo  doubted  whether 
formlessness  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  holy 
books,  and  not  rather  of  the  earliest  writings  in  general, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sacred  writings  are  marked  off  by 
their  impersonality,  that  is,  the  absence  of  any  prominent 
references  to  the  author,  as  well  as  by  the  tone  of 
supreme  authority  and  “finality”  which  they  are  wont 
to  adopt.  Viscount  Amberley  gives  us  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese, 
Hindus,  Buddhists,  Parsees,  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  These  epitomes  are  interesting  enough,  though 
it  might  be  readily  objected  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
full  to  supply  adequate  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  yield  a  concise  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  ideas  of  the  several  systems. 
In  summarising  the  historical  progress  of  the  Jews, 
as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  leans 
rather  too  readily  perhaps  on  the  brilliant,  but  often 
quite  arbitrary,  hypotheses  of  Ewald,  and  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  caught  here  and  there  his  teacher’s  fondness  for 
daring  conjecture,  os  when,  for  example,  he  writes, 
apropos  of  the  finding  of  the  Scriptures  by  a  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  that  “  this  sudden  discovery  in  some 
secret  recess  of  the  temple,  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
volume,  concerning  whose  claims  to  authority  or  an¬ 
tiquity  the  writers  preserve  a  mysterious  silence,  rather 
suggests  the  notion  of  a  Jehovistic  coup  (Vetat**  The 
legal  code  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  is  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  strictly  objective  criticism  which  we  found 


the  author  employing  on  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  and  some¬ 
times,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  with  a  similar  narrowness 
of  vision.  For  instance,  Viscount  Amberley  urges  as 
an  objection  to  the  fifth  and  tenth  commandments  (en¬ 
forcing  the  honour  of  parents  and  prohibiting  covetous¬ 
ness),  that  they  ”  require  mere  emotional  conditions.** 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  the  honouring  of  parents  in¬ 
cluded  definite  positive  actions  ?  and  in  any  case  is  it  so 
clear  that  commands  aimed  at  regulating  the  impulses, 
out  of  which  overt  actions  immediately  proceed,  were 
futile  and  irrational  in  the  case  of  a  people  awed  and 
swayed  by  a  sense  of  a  divine  presence  and  omniscience? 
Viscount  Amberley  seeks  to  hit  off  the  moral  traits  of 
Jehovah  by  a  few  brief  touches,  and  his  sketch  is  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  whole  correct,  even  if  a  little  repellant.  It 
would  be  difficult,  one  imagines,  to  disprove  the  author*s 
assertion  that  such  a  catalogue  of  crimes  as  is  attributed 
by  the  Jewish  writers  themselves  to  their  deity  “  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  character  of  any  pagan, 
divinity  whatsoever.”  The  God  of  the  New  Testament 
is  compared  with  Jehovah  in  respect  of  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  and  though  a  great  improvement  is  recognised 
in  many  particulars  it  is  added  that  “  there  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  blot  upon  the  character  of  God  which  suffices,  if 
rigorously  balanced  against  the  failings  of  Jehovah,  to 
outweigh  them  all.”  This  is  “  the  eternity  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  which  he  inflicts  in  a  future  life.”  The 
author’s  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  brings  out  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
Paul,  whose  robustness  of  intellect  is  as  congenial  to 
him  as  the  sentimentalism  of  John  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
tasteful. 

The  discussion  of  sacred  writings  completes  the  first 
book,  which  is  concerned  with  the  forms  of  the  religious 
sentiment  or  with  religious  belief.  In  the  second  book, 
which  occupies  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  second  volume, 
the  author  passes  to  a  discussion  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  itself.  The  order  of  procedure  is  worth  marking. 
Viscount  Amberley  at  once  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
“  viewed  in  the  gross,  as  we  have  viewed  them  now, 
these  several  manifestations  of  the  religious  feeling 
cancel  one  another.”  That  is  to  say,  though  the 
feeling  has  expressed  itself  in  the  same  general 
manner  there  are  “  differences  of  detail  which  render 
all  its  expressions  equally  unimportant  in  the  eyes 
of  science.”  Now,  the  reader  who  has  followed 
the  author  through  his  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  details  of  religious  systems,  of  sacred  rites  and 
consecrated  orders  and  holy  books,  may  be  forgiven  if  he 
asks  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  agreement  and  of  di¬ 
versity  among  the  several  forms  of  belief.  The  so- 
called  analysis  which  has  filled  the  larger  part  of  the 
two  volumes  does  not  help  him  to  determine  these  quan¬ 
tities.  Beyond  occasional  observations  bringing  out 
parallelisms  or  points  of  contrast.  Viscount  Amberley 
has  so  far  left  the  whole  task  of  separating  the  constant 
factor  from  the  variable  to  the  reader.  It  is  now  that 
we  are  able  fully  to  recognise  the  scientific  insufficiency 
of  his  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  religion.  If, 
instead  of  adopting  such  a  superficial  division  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  that  into  the  several  means  of  communication 
[  upwards  and  downwards,  he  had  sought  to  group  his 
facts  in  reference  to  the  few  main  intellectual  and 
emotional  impulses  which  underlie  them,  he  would  have 
given  us  more  of  a  scientific  analysis  and  less  of  a  com¬ 
pressed  history,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  led 
the  way  immediately  to  the  clear  distinction  between 
what  is  local  and  temporary,  and  what  is  universal.  As 
it  is,  it  strikes  us  that  the  writer  himself  has  failed  to 
recognise  all  that  is  uniform  and  constant  in  the  several 
modes  of  religious  faith.  But  of  this  presently.  Of 
course  a  further  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  author’s 
easy  conclusion  that  differences  in  the  form  of  faith 
cancel  one  another.  It  is  very  much  like  saying  that 
since  the  sexual  relations  have  shown  the  greatest  diver¬ 
sity  of  forms,  as  miscellaneous  intercourse,  polygamy, 
mono^my,  <kc.,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  tr  a 
or  valid  form,  and  all  that  these  diverse  manifestations 
warrant  is  the  conservation  of  a  sexual  sentiment  or 
idea.  It  would  surely  be  more  logical,  from  the  author's 
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•stand-point,  to  contend  that  because  in  all  or  the  greater 
number  of  religions  there  has  been  an  endeavour  to  for¬ 
mulate  the  character  of  the  object  of  worship  and  to 
devise  means  of  influencing  his  intentions,  some  one 
formula  is  true,  and  some  one  mode  of  prayer  is  valid, 
whether  these  have  yet  been  discovered  or  not. 

Having  failed  to  elicit  the  constant  factor  in  the 
•course  of  an  accurate  analysis  and  a  rigid  induction. 
Viscount  Amberley  proceeds  to  supply  his  readers  with 
a  version  of  the  persistent  element  implicitly  contained 
in  his  main  conception  of  religion,  as  communication 
upwards  and  downwards.  The  religious  idea,  we  are 
told,  involves  three  fundamental  postulates  :  (a)  that  of 
a  hyperphysical  power  in  this  universe ;  (6)  that  of  a 
hyperphysical  entity  in  man ;  (c)  that  of  a  relation 
between  the  two.  This  strikes  one  as  rather  a  meta¬ 
physical  transformation  of  the  religious  idea,  and  in 
truth  it  soon  dawns  on  the  reader  that  Viscount 
Amberley’s  ultimate  intention  is  to  make  religious  faith 
the  basis  of  a  definite  ontological  belief.  This  second 
book  proves  itself,  in  short,  to  be  very  much  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  well-known  argument 
in  favour  of  the  convergence  between  the  results  of 
religion  and  of  science.  Only  it  should  be  added  that 
some  of  the  reasonings  employed  would  never  have  been 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Spencer.  The  gist  of  this  book  is  as 
follows.  By  means  of  a  rapid  review  of  certain 
religious  types,  the  author  professes  to  reach  the  “  car¬ 
dinal  truth  ”  of  religion,  namely,  the  conception  of  a 
power  which  is  neither  perceptible  by  the  senses  nor  de¬ 
finable  by  the  intellect.  Whether  this  deductive  verifi¬ 
cation  (which  is  offered  in  place  of  that  strictly  inductive 
•process  which  the  title  of  the  book  led  us  to  expect) 
will  bring  conviction  to  the  majority  of  readers,  one 
may  reasonably  doubt.  Then  the  various  metaphysical 
theories  of  Realism  and  Idealism  are  examined  with 
a  view  of  establishing  an  ontological  equivalent  for  this 
conception  of  religious  mysticism.  Here  Mr.  Mill’s 
“  moderate  ”  Idealism  (“  extreme  ”  idealism  denies  the  | 
existence  of  other  minds)  is  criticised,  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  crushing.  When,  for  example,  he  urges  that 
Mill’s  argument  against  the  test  of  necessity  of  thought, 
as  applied  to  the  assumption  of  Realism,  is  reducible  to 
tho  following  syllogism  : — 

Necessary  beliefs  (so-called)  have  often  proved  false : 

This  is  a  necessary  belief  (so-called)  : 

Therefore  it  may  prove  false, 

and  consequently  is  an  attempt  “  to  overthrow  a  strong 
conviction  by  a  weak  one,  an  intuition  by  a  syllogism,” 
he  misses  the  whole  point  of  Mill’s  reasoning.  Mill  was 
not  so  suicidal  as  to  call  in  question  any  belief  that  was 
ascertained  to  be  universally  necessary,  that  is  to  say, 
an  unalterable  and  inevitable  belief  in  all  minds.  He  is 
dealing  with  a  belief  which,  ex  hypothesis  is  not  necessary 
in  one  mind  at  least,  namely,  his  own,  and  that  of  any 
other  honest  Idealist.  Now,  though  wo  gain  nothing  by 
setting  one  universally  necessary  belief  against  another, 
we  may  with  advantage  set  a  universal  against  a  variable 
necessity,  and  this  is  what  Mill  does.  The  necessity  of 
a  syllogistic  conclusion,  provided  the  premisses  are  true, 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  questioned.  The*  rest  of 
this  book  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  into  the  ultra- 
phenomenal  element  in  mind,  and  the  ontological  relation 
between  the  unknown  substrata  of  mind  and  matter. 
Mind,  we  are  told,  cannot  be  developed  out  of  matter, 
nor  can  the  two  spheres  exert  any  influence  on  one 
another.  !Man  is  a  “  conscious  automaton,”  and  the 
streams  of  nervous  movement  and  conscious  activity 
flow  on  in  perfect  independence  of  one  another.  The 
explanation  of  their  apparent  interdependence  must 
be  sought  in  the  ontological  conception  that  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  snbstance  are  but  two  emana¬ 
tions  from  one  and  the  same  ”  Universal  Being.”  This 
relation  is  dimly  recognised  in  all  religious  communion 
of  the  soul  with  tho  Unknowable,  while  it  makes  such 
communion  intelligible.  It  is  the  moving  of  the  spirit 
towards  that  which  is  essentially  kindred  with  itself,  in 
truth  towards  the  whole  which  comprehends  it.  The 
author  attempts  to  support  this  idea  of  an  “  Unknow¬ 
able  Being  ”  by  a  lino  of  argument  involving  logical 


distinctions  which  wo  confess  are  too  subtle  for  our  com¬ 
prehension.  Tho  conception  is  no  doubt  a  lofty  and 
impressive  one  even  if  it  is  not  exactly  fitted  to  supply 
an  equivalent  for  religious  emotion.  But  one  is  naturally 
tempted  to  apply  the  author’s  own  method,  and  to  asK 
why  this  form  of  ontological  belief  should  be  preferred 
to  all  others  actually  constructed  or  conceivable,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  logical  in  tho  absence  of  all 
evidence  to  conclude  that  their  difiTerences  “  cancel  one 
another,”  leaving  at  most  a  subtle  deposit  in  the  shape 
of  a  wholly  indefinable  “  Ontological  Idea.” 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  George  Herbert.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart. 

London :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1876. 

The  Temple  :  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations.  By  George 
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When  English  Poetry  first  began  to  waken  in  tho 
great  early  days  of  Elizabeth,  its  themes  and  forms 
were  coloured  with  the  jubilancy  of  a  people  freshly 
released  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  tendency  of 
all  the  best  genius  was  towards  the  human  rather  than 
the  divine,  and  every  chamber  of  tho  house  of  song  was 
snatched  from  the  priests  to  be  re-adomed  in  an  almost 
pagan  magnificence.  Among  the  early  Elizabethans 
there  is  but  one  voice  in  tho  full  choir,  that  of  the 
melancholy  Southwell,  which  is  devoted  to  religious 
song,  and  he  was  a  persecuted  member  of  tho  disgraced 
and  ousted  party  of  obscurantism.  The  true  keynote  of 
the  period  was  struck  by  Marlowe  and  by  Shakespeare, 
by  Constable  and  by  Dekker,  a  chord  of  rapturous 
devotion  to  the  mundane  and  physical  beauty, 
the  naked  and  chainless  spirit  of  man.  But  even 
while  this  epoch  was  at  its  climax,  a  reaction  was  be¬ 
ginning.  Freed  from  the  ignoble  slavery  of  Romo,  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  was  flourishing  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  satisfying  the 
religions  cravings  of  the  people  to  a  singular  degree. 
Below  the  sensual  efflorescence  of  the  Court  and  the 
City  wits  a  deep  root  of  sober  piety  was  spreading, 
taking  its  form  and  tone  from  the  Bible  and  the  new 
liturgical  writings.  Its  liberty  of  speech  took  tho  shape 
of  whimsical  imagery  and  fantastic  illustrative  thought, 
but  its  basis  was  solid,  and  tainted  with  no  important 
heresy.  To  represent  this  spirit  there  arose  a  school  of 
religious  poets,  remarkable  alike  for  the  extravagance 
of  their  language  and  the  orthodoxy  of  their  sentiments, 
the  guiding-stars  of  whose  inspiration  were,  on  tho  one 
hand,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  tho  other  tho 
poems  of  Dean  Donne,  that  extraordinary  person  whoso 
influence  for  good  and  evil  is  still  an  active  agent  in  our 
literature.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  semi- 
puritanic  poets  of  the  Establishment — Herbert,  Quarles, 
and  Wither — were  all  born  in  the  great  decade  that 
marked  the  culmination  of  our  dramatic  poetry,  and 
their  severity  seems  to  mark  the  violence  of  the  re¬ 
action. 

No  English  sacred  poetry  has  been  so  much  esteemed 
in  our  own  day  as  that  of  Herbert.  When  Kcble  re¬ 
awakened  the  taste  for  Church  of  England  lyrics  by  the 
publication  of  ”  The  Christian  Year,”  Herbert  had  but 
few  readers,  and  the  pious  writer  we  have  just  named 
was  able  to.  imitate  and  to  revile  him  with  impunity. 
But  the  immense  success  of  that  collection  of  elegant 
religious  fancies  had  the  effect  of  renewing  the  interest 
of  readers  in  that  far  stronger  and  more  vital  divine 
verse  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  minor  poet  of  that  epoch  has  been  so  frequently 
reprinted  or  so  abundantly  circulated  during  the  last 
fifty  years  as  Herbert.  Tho  attempt  to  raise  Vaughan 
on  one  side  and  Quarles  on  the  other  to  an  equal  popu¬ 
larity  has  repeatedly  failed,  probably  because  the 
ordinary  public  is  revolted  at  the  subtleties  of  the  one 
and  at  the  monstrosities  of  the  other.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  intrinsic  superi¬ 
ority  of  them  both  over  Herbert,  but  he  is  too  firmly 
enshrined  in  the  popular  affection  to  dread  repudiation, 
and  the  two  new  editions  of  his  works  before  us  would 
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Ce,  if  proof  were  wanted,  how  increasingly  he 
mes  a  tavourite. 

George  Herbert  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1593, 
in  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales ;  somewhat  about  the 
same  time  Donne,  who  was  the  friend  of  Mi*s.  Herbert, 
was  staying  there,  and  writing  his  Wordsworthian 
reverie  “  The  Primrose.”  Later  on  ho  addressed  to  the 
young  poet’s  mother  his  poem  of  “  The  Autumnal 
Beauty.”  George  was  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  sons,  of 
whom  the  brave  and  good  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy 
was  the  eldest.  In  this  way  the  earliest  hours  of  his 
life  seem  sanctified  to  good  breeding  and  high  thinking. 
From  homo  ho  went  to  Westminster,  and  thence, 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  to  Cambridge,  where  ho  imme¬ 
diately  distinguished  himself  for  precocity  and  imper¬ 
tinence  by  answering,  with  much  pert  vivacity,  Andrew 
Melville’s  Latin  satire,  the  “  Anti-Tami-Cami-Cate- 
goria.”  As  ho  grew  up  ho  became  less  and  less  what 
our  associations  identify  with  his  character — humble, 
poor,  and  saintly.  Ho  flourished  ns  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  rhetor,  aimed  at  a  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  was 
an  unfailing  attendant  at  Court.  Walton  tells  us  that 
he  “gratified  a  genteel  humour  for  clothes.”  In  1G23, 
while  enjoying  the  honourable  post  of  Public  Orator  at 
Cambridge,  Herbert  was  advanced  to  a  rich  sinecure 
previously  held  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  which  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  the  lay  rectorship  of  Whitford, 
in  Flintshire.  In  1627  he  imagined  himself  near  the 
fulfilment  of  his  hopes  of  preferment,  when  the  succes¬ 
sive  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and,  before  long,  of  the  King  himself,  left  him 
without  a  friend.  Excessively  piqued,  he  threw  up  all 
his  labours,  and  buried  himself  like  a  recluse  in  a 
Kentish  retreat ;  it  was  this  reverse  of  fortune  which 
determined  him  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  religion.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  with  a  lively  memory  of  those  hours  of 
restless  chagrin  that  he  wrote  the  exquisite  verses  called 
“  The  Pulley:”— 

When  God  at  first  mndo  man, 

Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 

“Lot  us,”  said  He,  “pour  on  him  all  wo  can. 

Let  tho  world’s  riches,  which  dispersed  lie. 

Contract  into  a  span.” 

So  strength  first  made  a  way. 

Then  beauty  flowed,  then  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure ; 

When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay. 

Perceiving  that,  alone  of  all  his  treasure. 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

“  For  if  I  should,”  said  He, 

“  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  My  creature. 

He  would  adore  my  gilt  instead  of  me. 

And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  NatiU’O, 

So  both  should  losers  bo. 

“  Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest. 

But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness ; 

Let  him  bo  rich  and  w’eary,  that,  at  least. 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast.” 

He  did  not  yet,  however,  see  his  way  to  tho  taking  of 
orders,  but  in  1626  became  lay  prebendary  of  Leighton 
Bromswold,  this  time  accepting  a  post  the  opposite  of  a 
sinecure,  to  the  violent  displeasure  of  his  ambitious 
friends.  Next  year  his  mother  died,  and  his  own 
health  seemed  seriously  attacked.  Driven  on  every  side 
to  meditate  on  tho  sadder  and  more  doubtful  issues 
of  life,  all  that  was  most  inclined  to  devotional  fervour 
in  him  was  developed.  Ho  married  a  pious  lady  of  his 
own  station  in  1629,  and  at  last,  somewhat  reluctantly 
even  then  it  would  appear,  took  orders  in  tho  Church. 
He  was  immediately  presented  by  tho  King  to  tho  living 
of  Bemerton,  and  set  out  upon  tho  course  of  which 
Izaak  Walton  speaks  as  that  “almost  incredible  ”  and 
“  great  sanctity  of  tho  short  remainder  of  his  holy  life  ; 
a  life  so  full  of  charity,  humility,  and  all  Christian 
virtues,  that  it  deserves  the  eloquence  of  St.  Chrysostom 
to  commend  and  declare  it.”  This  fiery  devotion  soon 
wore  out  tho  enfeebled  body  ;  not  only  is  it  believed  that 
nearly  all  his  poems  belong  to  the  1630-1633  period, 
but  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  energetic  pursuit  of  every 
duty  that  devolves  upon  a  minister,  and  in  tho  last  days 
of  February  1633,  ho  died  of  consumption ;  and  his 
body  lies  buried  in  tho  little  church  of  Bemerton.  Only 


thirty  months  after  laying  aside  his  sword  and  “  whists 
ling  silks  ”  for  the  sombre  canonicals,  all  that  work  was 
done  in  the  church  and  the  study  which  has  won  his 
name  the  lasting  style  of  “  holy  George  Herbert.”  We 
may  well  wonder  at  the  thirty-seven  earlier  years  of 
frivolity  which  have  left  no  mark  on  history. 

That  so  accomplished  and  fluent  a  poet  as  Herbert 
was  not  silent  until  his  fourth  decade  we  may  take  as 
being  certain ;  at  the  same  time,  no  English  secular 
poems  remain  to  account  for  that  unregenerate  period. 
That  he  wrote  much  and  destroyed  it  all  may  certainly 
be  gathered  from  this  passage,  which  Mr.  Grosart  prints,, 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  source: — 

My  eyes,  from  whence  these  tears  did  spring. 

Where  treacherous  sirens  used  to  sing. 

Shall  flow  no  more,  until  they  bring 
A  deluge  on  my  sensual  flame, 

And  wash  away  my  shame. 

My  voice,  that  oft  with  foolish  lays. 

With  vows  and  rants  and  senseless  praise. 

Frail  Beauty’s  charms  to  heaven  did  raise. 

Henceforth  shall  only  pierce  the  skies 
In  penitential  cries. 

My  heart,  that  gave  fond  thoughts  their  food. 

Till  now  averse  to  all  that’s  good. 

The  temple  where  an  idol  stood. 

Henceforth  in  sacred  flames  sliall  burn. 

And  be  that  idol’s  urn. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Herbert  forms  a  more 
interesting  figure,  standing,  as  he  does,  at  the  head 
of  our  religious  lyrical  literature,  than  if  he  had  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  many  volumes  of  cavalier  love-elegies  or 
sonnets.  He  has  the  reward  of  being  enshrined  in 
myriads  of  hearts  to  whom  all  the  other  poets  of  his 
epoch  are  a  dead  letter.  His  extravagances,  his  torture 
of  language,  his  rococo  style  of  imagery,  have  often 
enough  been  blamed  ;  they  were  not  peculiar  to  him, 
but  the  fashion  of  the  age.  Criticism  has  not  lingered 
long  enough  in  praise  of  his  tender  humanity,  his 
startling  and  inspired  felicities  of  occasional  diction,  and 
his  original  and  often  very  delicate  music.  Coleridge 
has  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  admire  Herbert  fully 
unless  one  is  a  true  child  of  tho  Church.  To  this,  many 
in  our  day  would  ask  leave  to  demur.  At  least  it  may 
be  asserted  that  no  one  can  truly  enter  into  his  attitude 
of  mind  without  by  some  exercise  of  sympathetic 
imagination  placing  himself  within  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  existed  in  the  early  days  of  Charles  I. 

It  is  needful  to  characterise  briefly  the  editions  before 
us.  The  larger  volume  contains  all  the  poetical  writings 
of  Herbert,  in  English  and  Latin,  preceded .  by  an 
introduction  which  w’e  have  found  inconveniently  bulky, 
but  prepared  with  great  care.  The  other,  which  wHl 
certainly  be  the  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  poetry, 
presents  us  with  a  facsimile  of  the  rare  first  (1633) 
edition  of  “  The  Temple.”  E.  W.  G. 


A  TOUR  IN  BOSNIA. 

Through  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  on  Foot.  By  Arthur  J. 

Evans,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  London :  Longmans. 

It  is  not  always  fair  to  judge  of  a  book  by  its  preface, 
but  there  is  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Evans’s  preface  which  ia 
calculated  to  prepossess  the  sagacious  reader  unfavour¬ 
ably.  That  sentence  is  the  following : — “  It  would  not 
be  diflScult  to  mention  routes  of  greater  natural  attrac¬ 
tiveness  than  that  we  followed,  and  I  may  observe  that 
the  falls  of  the  Pliva,  which  we  did  not  see,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls  in  Europe.” 
It  may  be  a  fancy,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  form  of 
this  sentence,  tho  naive  w  ay  in  which  tho  writer  “  ob¬ 
serves  ”  about  what  ho  did  not  see,  struck  us  as  being 
significant  of  a  man  who  reposed  too  implicit  a  trust  in 
hearsay  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  witness  in  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  perplexing  a  subject  as  the  condition  of 
Bosnia.  But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Evans 
to  say  that  there  is  much  in  his  book  to  confirm  that 
first  unfavourable  impression.  The  only  place,  indeed, 
where  it  is  again  forced  upon  us  is  towards  the  end, 
w  here  Mr.  Evans,  giving  an  account  of  the  Herzegovinian. 
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insurrection,  dismisses  the  idea  that  the  insnrrection  was 
brought  about  by  foreign  agitators,  with  the  remark 
that  it  “  is  strongly  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  out¬ 
break  took  the  Serbian  Revolution  Society — the  Omla- 
dina  itself — by  surprise/*  Mr.  Evans  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  state  how  this  “  fact  **  came  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  he  has  put  it  down  without  seeing  that  even 
if  it  is  true  it  is  not  at  all  conclusive.  The  Omladi- 
nists  may  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  success  of  an  agitation  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  carrying  out  for  several  years 
without  effect.  But  this  somewhat  too  credulous  and 
uncritical  temper  produces  only  slight  flaws  in  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  north¬ 
western  provinces  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Evans  is  at  once  an 
entertaining  and  an  instructive  traveller,  full  of  colour 
and  vivacity,  quite  omnivorous  in  his  appetite  for  facts, 
and  untiring  in  his  energy  for  seeing  things  with  his 
own  eyes.  He  makes  the  usual  declaration  in  his  pre¬ 
face  that  if  he  can  only  succeed  in  awakening  interest 
in  a  region  little  known  to  Englishmen,  and  in  opening 
people’s  eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  government  of  Bosnia, 
his  object  will  have  been  attained.  But  his  objects  were 
really  less  serious.  Ho  chiefly  wanted  to  have  the 
excitement  of  travelling  in  an  out-of-the-way  country, 
were  there  were  no  regular  through  routes,  but  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery  and  strange  modes  of  life.  Like  many 
healthy  enterprising  Englishmen  with  leisure  and  money 
for  travelling  purposes,  he  preferred  going  through  a 
strange  country  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
to  going  through  a  familiar  country  by  rail,  and  picking 
up  precarious  meals  by  pantomime  to  ordering  his 
dinner  quietly  in  civilised  hotels.  He  had  also  a  culti¬ 
vated  eye  for  scenery,  as  well  as  strong  limbs  for  pedes- 
trianism,  and  he  had  been  at  pains  to  study  the  history 
of  the  people  through  whom  his  course  lay.  Mr.  Evans 
strikes  the  reader  as  a  man  of  very  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  he  knows  botany  and  natural  history,  is  learned 
in  dress  and  architecture,  can  quote  Greek  aptly,  and 
even  hold  a  conversation  in  the  language  of  Thucydides 
when  he  finds  German,  Italian,  or  French  of  no  avail, 
is  well  read  in  ancient  history,  and  interested  in  modem 
commerce.  The  value  of  what  a  traveller  sees  depends 
first  upon  his  previous  preparation,  and  secondly  upon  his 
personal  energy ;  and  Mr.  Evans  was  evidently  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  journey,  and  indefatigable  in  keeping  his 
eyes  about  him. 

There  were  sufficient  elements  of  real  danger  in  the 
journey  of  Mr.  Evans  and  his  companion  to  make  the 
record  interesting  merely  as  a  story.  A  walk  through 
Bosnia  last  autumn  in  the  disturbed  state  of  popular 
feeling,  with  no  guide  but  a  map,  and  no  protection  but 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Governor-General,  subject 
to  the  annoyance  of  being  stoned  by  little  boys  as  a 
Giaour,  and  scimitared  by  Bashi-Bazouks  as  a  Servian 
incendiary,  was  an  exciting  enterprise,  which  justifies 
the  traveller  into  entering  into  considerable  detail  in  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  describer 
of  no  ordinary  power.  We  could  not  wish  for  a  fuller 
or  more  vivid  picture  of  all  the  externals  of  Bosnian 
life,  the  houses  and  dresses,  the  flora  and  fauna.  A 
great  part  of  his  book  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
landscapes,  and  these  are  done  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  knowledge  of  an  artist.  Mr.  Evans’s  sketch  of 
Bosnian  life  is  none  the  less  valuable  that  he  travelled 
there  with  no  aims  apparently  but  those  of  the  cultivated 
tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  the  strange. 
The  Herzegovinian  insnrrection  broke  out  while  he  was 
on  his  way ;  it  was  an  unforeseen  addition  to  the  interest 
of  the  tour.  Fortunately,  therefore,  Mr.  Evans  had  no 
olitical  theory  to  support  by  his  observations.  So  far 
e  confirms  what  is  generally  said  regarding  the  misery 
of  the  Christian  population  and  the  insolence  of  the 
Mahometans.  The  Zaptiehs,  the  soldier  policemen,  ho 
found  to  be  overbearing  brutes.  Ho  happened  to  be  at 
Komusina,  the  head-quarters  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Bosnia,  during  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  studying  their  behaviour. 

The  presence  of  these  Zaptiehs  gave  me  an  opportuity  of  observ¬ 
ing  how  these  tools  of  the  Mahometan  Government  dealt  with  the 


Christian  Bosniacs,  when  not  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of 
foreign  consuls.  Briefly,  they  treated  them  like  a  herd  of  cattle ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  revolting,  the  intolerable 
insolence  or  the  downright  cruelty. 

I  was  standing  in  one  of  the  circles  where  a  Bosnian  gleeman  was 
rehearsing  a  national  epic,  when  the  spell  of  the  song  was  rudely 
broken  by  a  Zaptieb,  who,  bursting  through  the  ring  of  listeners 
and  thrusting  the  rayahs  to  right  and  left,  stood  before  the  embers 
in  the  middle,  and,  playing  witJi  his  cutlass  with  one  hand,  de¬ 
manded  who  would  light  his  pipe,  in  such  a  savage  tone  as  quito 
infuriated  me.  The  Bosniacs  took  it  more  calmly.  The  old  minstrel 
laid  down  his  lute  and  paused  for  awhile  in  his  lay.  For  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  moody  silence — as  if  some  blunted  sense  of 
injury  had  outlived  long  use  of  wrongs — then  a  flne  man  stepped 
forward  sheepishly  and  lit  the  bully’s  pipe. 

Another  time  a  knot  of  pejisants  were  gathered  together  in  friendly 
converse  in  the  gnvssy  middle-lane,  when  two  Zaptiehs  rushed  for¬ 
ward  with  whips,  and  flogged  them  away,  women  as  well  as  men! 
But  the  worst  instance  of  brutality  that  came  within  my  observation 
took  place  while  I  was/iiscussing  a  bottle  of  Slavonian  wine,  and 
exchanging  English  songs  for  Bosnian,  with  a  merry  group  of 
rayahs,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Greek  Church,  “  Serbs,”  as  they 
proudly  call  themselves,  who  had  come  to  take  part  in  the  fair  and 
festa  of  their  Roman  Catholic  rivals.  Of  a  sudden  our  festivities 
wore  broken  in  upon  by  the  sounds  of  a  scuffle  behind,  accompanied 
by  such  shrieks  us  made  me  start  up,  and  the  firelight  fell  on  a 
gendarme — the  same,  I  think,  who  had  interrupted  the  minstrelsy — 
who,  with  a  stick  or  some  kind  of  weapon,  was  beating  an  old 
Christian  man  as  if  ho  were  a  pig,  and  kicking  the  poor  cringing 
wretch  the  while  till  he  howled  for  mercy.  I  was  stepping  forward 
to  interpose,  but  two  Bosniacs  clutched  hold  of  me  and  held  me 
back,  whispering  with  more  covered  hatred  than  can  be  described, 
“  ’Tis  only  the  Turks  !  ”  The  Zaptieh,  however,  not  wishing  to 
provoke  Friinkish  intervention,  desisted  from  his  belabouring,  and 
left  his  victim  to  limp  away  as  best  ho  might.  The  group  of 
“  Serbs  ”  had  not  shown  any  sign  of  attempting  a  rescue,  but  I  saw 
more  than  one  brow  knit  ominously  for  the  moment.  But  the 
visible  emotion  was  transient,  and  their  faces  relapsed  into  that 
impassive  stolidity  which  is  the  normal  expression  of  the  Bosnian 
rayah.* 

Bat  though  all  the  Christians  of  Bosnia  are  subject  to 
the  brutal  insolence  of  the  Zaptiehs,  there  is  not  a  very- 
cordial  feeling  between  the  Greek  Catholics  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  form  about  a 
sixth  of  the  Bosnian  population,  but  Mr.  Evans  found 
that  the  priests  at  least  shrank  from  Servia  with  more 
horror  than  from  Stamboul.  The  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question  favoured  by  the  Roman  Catholic  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bosnians  is  some  sort  of  union  with  Austria. 

So  we  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  Austrian  leanings  of  the 
monks,  while  discussing  the  possible  eventualities  of  Bosnia.  They 
were  extremely  interested  in  the  attitude  of  England — complained 
bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  we  had  supported  the  Turk  against  tho 
rayah,  but  at  the  same  time  professed  themselves  extremely  hostile 
to  Russia.  But  they  betrayed  a  lively  repugnance  to  the  Great 
Serbian  idea  in  any  shape,  seeing  in  Serbian  unity  the  triumph  of 
their  Greek  rivals,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  the  population  of 
Bosnia,  and  who  would  at  once  become  the  ruling  caste  if  Bosnia 
were  united  to  Free  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  tho  other  fragments 
of  tho  old  Serbian  Empire.  As  far  as  wo  could  gather  their  aspira¬ 
tions,  they  were  willing  to  see  the  old  kingship  of  Bosnia  restored 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Catholic  Austria,  thinlung  that  the  Latins 
would  thus  recover  their  old  dominant  position  in  the  country,  and 
the  Catholic  rulers  obtain  the  same  support  of  Austrian  cannon  as 
their  forefathers  had  of  Hungarian  battleaxes.  Failing  the  erection 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  principality  under  the  wing  of  the  double¬ 
eagle,  they  were  willing  to  see  the  whole  country  occupied  by 
Austria,  and  actually  annexed.  But  rather  than  see  Bosnia  in  anv 
form  a  Serbian  state,  they  would  accept  the  continuance  of  Turkish 
rule. 

Mr.  Evans  would  seem  to  have  conversed  more  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  Bosnian  Minorites  than  with  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  But  at  Tesang  he  met  with  an 
innkeeper,  of  Montenegrin  extraction,  who  expressed  his 
views  with  great  freedom.  They  may  probably  bo 
accepted  as  typical  of  tho  South  Sclavonic  aspirations. 

As  the  Mudir  could  not  understand  German,  the  Montenegrine, 
who  was  an  ardent  Southern  Sclave,  could  give  vent  to  his  patriot! 
sentiments  without  reserve.  He  literally  devoured  our  map  of  the 
Herzegovina,  and  entreated  us  to  sell  it  him.  'He  believed  the  in¬ 
surrection  would  be  successful,  and  had  heard  that  Mostar  was 
blockaded— for  rumours  of  the  first  slight  successes  of  the  insurgents 
in  tho  Narenta  valley  had  penetrated  in  an  exaggerated  form  to  tho 
extremities  of  Bosnia.  We  asked  if  he  believed  that  tho  Christian 
Bosniacs  of  the  neighbourhood  would  rise  ? 

“  No,”  he  answered ;  ‘‘  I  have  little  hopes  of  them— they  are  a 
poor  lot !  ”  but  (pointing  to  the  mountains  of  the  south-east)  “  out 
there,  about  Dolnja  Tuzla,  and  along  the  Serbian  frontier,  there  is  a 
finer  race  of  men  ;  they  will  join  their  brothers  against  the  Turkish 
swine  !  We  think  that  even  you  English  will  leave  the  Turks  to 
their  fate  this  time.” 
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I  said  that  there  were  other  European  nations  from  whom  the 
Southern  Sclaves  had  more  to  fear  than  frona  England. 

”  Yes,”  he  continued  ;  “  we  know  the  ambition  of  Russia ;  but  we 
don’t  want  the  Russians  to  lord  it  over  us  any  more  than  the  Turks  I 
no,  nor  the  Austrians  either.” 


Concerning  the  causes  of  the  Herzegovinian  revolt. 
Mr.  Evans  seems  to  have  gone  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  English  consul-general  at  Serajevo  ; 
and  as  we  can  get  Mr.  Holmes’s  views  at  first  hand  in  a 
recent  Blue-Book,  this  part  of  Mr.  Evans’s  volume  is 
not  particularly  valuable.  But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
one  of  the  freshest,  and  most  opportune,  and  instructive 
books  of  travel  that  has  been  published  for  some  time. 
Having  hit  upon  this  new  field  for  tourist  enterprise, 
Mr.  Evans  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  be  as  ex¬ 
haustive  as  possible,  to  reap  a  substantial  harvest,  and 
leave  nothing  but  gleanings  to  those  who  might  come 
after  him. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  :  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Gineral  Information.  Ninth  Edition.  Vol.  IV.  Edinburgh  : 
A.  and  C.  Rlack. 


Not  all  the  volumes  of  a  publication  like  the  ‘  Encyclo- 
poedia  Britannica '  can  be  equally  interesting,  nor  can  any 
DC  devoid  of  important  matter.  The  chances  of  alphabeti¬ 
cal  arrangement  have  perhaps  been  less  propitious  to 
Volume  IV.  than  to  its  predecessors  ;  there  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  several  articles  of  very  considerable  value,  and  one  of 
those  massive  treatises  in  which  the  information  usually 
dispersed  in  similar  publications  under  a  number  of  minor 
headings  is  gathered  under  one.  We  refer  to  the  gigantic 
article  on  Botany,  by  Professor  Hutton  Balfour,  w'hich 
published  separately  would  have  formed  a  bulky  treatise. 
The  author’s  prodigious  industry  is  apparent  to  the  least 
initiated  reader,  who  will  do  wisely  to  refrain  from 
criticism  on  a  performance  so  purely  technical,  unless  in 
the  shape  of  a  wish  that  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
impart  seientific  truth  in  an  idiom  somewhat  more  ap¬ 
proximate  to  the  vulgar  tongue.  “  The  siliqua  is  a  dry 
syncarpous  bicarpellary  bilocular  polyspermal  fruit  with 
a  re  plum.”  We  readily  admit  that  even  this  excessive 
technicality  may  be  a  less  evil  than  failure  in  precision, 
through  the  employment  of  unscientific  terms;  it 
is  an  evil,  nevertheless.  The  value  of  the  article  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  numerous  and  excellent  woodcuts. 
“Calendar,”  “Bridges,”  “Building,”  and  “Breeds,” 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  are  also  prominent 
members  of  the  group  of  articles  of  mixed  practical  and 
scientific  character.  Passing  to  the  division  of  moral 
science,  wo  find  the  same  group  ably  represented  by  Mr. 
S.  Ferguson’s  account  of  the  abstru.se  subject  of  Brehon 
Law,  and  still  more  conspicuously  by  the  pair  of  really 
great  articles  on  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eggeling  has  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  Mr. 
Rhys  Davids  in  making  his  subject  clear  to  us,  this 
must  in  fairness  be  attributed  to  the  antiquity  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  Brahman’s  Protean  creed,  which  finds 
room  in  its  comprehensive  bosom  for  a  thousand  varieties 
of  thought,  and  incorporates  almost  every  detail  of 
Hindoo  life  with  its  ritual  and  ceremonial  element. 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids’  task  is  easier ;  the  fabulous  portion  of 
'Buddha’s  life  admits  of  easy  separation  from  the  pro¬ 
bably  authentic,  and  when  the  simple  groundwork  of  his  i 
religion  is  once  ascertained  the  spurious  superstructure 
of  later  times  crumbles  away  of  itself.  We  cannot  too 
highly  extol  Mr.  Rhys  Davids’s  decision  in  effecting  their 
separation,  or  appreciate  his  service  in  giving  us  for  the 
first  time  a  thoroughly  human,  acceptable,  and  coherent 
life  of  Buddha.  His  view  of  Nirvana  is  probably  a  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  that  held  by  the  Buddhist 
doctors  of  the  Southern  Church.  It  may  bo  questioned 
whether  it  was  Buddha’s  own,  being  apparently  nega¬ 
tived  by  his  dying  mention  of  his  beloved  disciple  as 
one  who  had  already  attained  the  blissful  state  with¬ 
out  the  extinction  of  personality.  Mr.  Davids*  gloss 
upon  this  saying  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Buddhist  metaphysics  may  deny  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  Buddhist  popular  theology  may  convey  a  very 


different  impression  to  the  uninitiated  public.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  such  multitudes  should  have  been  moved 
to  embrace  the  religion  if  they  had  not  believed  that  the 
fruits  of  their  piety  would  be  reaped  by  themselves,  if 
they  had  not  regarded  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth  resulting  from  the  effects  of  merit  and  demerit  as 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  of  transmigration.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Mr.  Davids’  essay  is  his 
quiet,  inoffensive,  but  unanswerable  indication  of  the 
obligations  of  the  New  Testament  to  Buddhism. 

In  passing  to  the  biographical  articles,  we  may  first 
indicate  as  a  connecting  link  three  excellent  accounts  of 
men  whose  thoughts  are  more  important  than  their 
actions,  all  by  Mr.  R.  Adamson.  His  analysis  of  the 
argument  of  Butler’s  *  Analogy  ’  is  eminently  acute  and 
impartial,  and  he  has  brought  into  vivid  light  and 
narrew  compass  all  that  is  most  needful  to  know 
respecting  that  singularly  interesting  pair  of  Italian 
thinkers,  Bruno  and  Campanella.  The  most  important, 
however,  of  the  biographical  articles,  are  the  elaborate 
ones  on  Burke,  Byron,  and  Caesar.  All,  the  two  former 
especially,  are  written  with  great  power,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  may  have  in  some  measure  blinded  the 
authors  to  the  defects  of  their  heroes.  Mr.  Minto’s 
estimate  of  ByTon  as  a  poet  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
In  depicting  his  ethical  character,  he  scarcely  seems  to 
us  to  realise  the  consistency  of  his  vanity  and  selfishness, 
and  the  fitfulness  and  irregularity  of  his  better  impulses. 
Two  novel  points  are  brought  out  with  much  force  and 
clearness — the  genuineness  of  Byron’s  passion  for 
“  Thyrza,”  and  the  much  underrated  versatility  of  his 
dramatic  power.  The  episode  of  his  marriage  is  treated 
I  with  impartial  good  sense.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  inditing 
his  brilliant  article  on  Burke,  has  imbibed  the  great 
orator’s  vehemence,  but  also  his  onesidedness.  Burke’s 
attitude  towards  the  French  Revolution  is  intelligible, 
excusable,  but  certainly  not  admirable.  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning’s  biography  of  Ccesar  is  open  to  much  severer 
criticism  on  the  same  ground.  So  overcome  is  Mr. 
Browning  by  the  contemplation  of  Caesar’s  genius,  that 
he  actually  styles  him  the  regenerator  of  his  country, 
and  talks  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  an  Imperialist  pre¬ 
fect  of  police  might  talk  of  Felice  Orsini.  It  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  wiser  for  these  patriots  to  have 
acknowledged  the  inevitable ;  but  all  the  great 
examples  of  Roman  history  pointed  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  censure  them  for 
having  refused  to  despair  of  their  country.  Mr. 
Browning’s  implied  thesis,  that  civil  commotions  and  cor¬ 
ruption  justify  an  able  and  unscrupulous  man  in  setting 
himself  above  what  remains  of  the  law,  is  peculiarly 
mischievous  in  an  age  of  resuscitated  Cassarism.  Among 
other  noticeable  biographical  articles  we  may  mention 
those  on  Bolingbroke,  Brougham,  Buckle,  Bums, 
Samuel  Butler,  and  Calderon.  Two  only  appear  below 
the  usual  standard — Bunsen,  where  filial  affection  has 
been  permitted  undue  scope  ;  and  Camoens,  where  the 
poet’s  adventures  are  narrated  at  inordinate  length, 
without  a  word  of  literary  criticism. 

The  topographical  articles  in  this  volume  maintain 
their  usual  high  standard.  That  on  Burma  deserves 
special  mention  for  the  copiousness  of  its  information. 
Most  of  the  articles  on  important  cities  are  accompanied 
by  plans,  a  great  addition  to  their  usefulness.  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston’s  experience  as  a  South  American  travel¬ 
ler  confers  additional  value  on  his  descriptions  of  Brazil 
and  Bolivia;  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Miller’s  essay  on  the  history 
of  Britain  under  the  Romans  is  an  exemplary  instance  of 
the  judicious  treatment  of  an  obscure  subject.  R.  G. 


AS  LONG  AS  SHE  LIVED. 

As  Long  as  She  Lived.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  *  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Money,’  ‘  No  Church,’  ‘  Little  Kate  Kirby,’  &c.  In 
Three  Volumes.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  hero  of  this  humorous  story  is  a  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  It  illustrates  how,  in  the  development 
of  fictitious  literature,  the  character  of  the  hero  changes 
with  that  of  the  society  which  produces  and  admires  him. 
The  hero  of  romance  began  his  career  well.  He  was  a 
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head  taller  than  his  neighbours,  and  had  double  teeth  all 
round  ;  for  in  the  “  struggle  for  life  ”  he  should  always 
promise  to  be  the  “  strongest  struggler  ’*  (to  use  the  high 
scientific  phraseology  which  a  g^eat  novelist  is  just  now 
making  fashionable  in  the  drawing-rooms ;  where  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  even  novels  in  their  relation  to 
“  protoplasm  ”  and  the  “  evolution  hypothesis  ”).  The 
giant-hero  had  it  all  his  own  way  for  a  long  time,  till 
some  innovator — Way  land  Smith,  perhaps — came  and 
invented,  for  his  special  vexation,  all  sorts  of  weapons 
and  armour.  “  Cormorants  muscles  then  had  to  give 
way  to  “  Jack’s  ”  missiles,  and  a  few  extra  inches  were 
found  as  deceptive  as  signs  of  any  superior  fitness  for 
“  surviving  ”  as  the  other  endowment  of  extra  grinders. 
This  “  fitness  ”  had  now  to  be  indicated  by  qualities  of  a 
more  spiritual  kind,  such  as  courage  and  cunning.  So, 
our  friend  who  had  started  in  life  as  the  Jack-devouring 
giant,  now  became  little  Jack  himself,  who  by  his  wiles 
inveigles  his  stupid  foe  into  becoming  his  own  destroyer. 
This  went  on  till,  with  advancing  civilisation,  craft  itself 
was  found  to  be  of  not  much  account,  without  what  the 
lawyers  call,  with  fine  emphasis,  “  real  property.”  The 
hero’s  peculiar  “  fitness  for  surviving  ”  was  now 
shown  by  his  castles,  his  lands,  and  the  serfs  who 
clothed  ”  them.  But  society  gradually  became  more 
complex  and  more  knowing  still ;  and,  though  wealth 
was  recognised  even  more  than  ever  as  the  in¬ 
dubitable  sign  of  power,  it  was  found  that  castles  and 
acres  were  not  such  indubitable  signs  of  wealth,  as  they 
had  been.  For  even  acres  may  be  seized  and  sucked 
dry  by  the  devil-fish.  Foreclosure — even  castles  may 
and  do  succumb  to  the  bum-bailiff.  A  far  surer  sign  of 
heroic  wealth,  therefore,  was  found  to  be  “  hard  cash.” 
Hence,  the  first  thing  the  novelist  told  the  reader  about 
his  hero  was  the  exact  “  sum  tottle  ”  at  his  bankers. 
But  even  further  mutations  were  in  store  for  the 
hero.  And  here  again  “  evolution  ”  can  explain  them 
all.  “  It  is  the  great  law  of  history,  says  ‘  drawing¬ 
room  ’  science,  that  the  individual  becomes  more  and 
more  lost,  merged  in  society;”  that,  in  other  words, 
the  role  of  the  hero  is,  in  fact,  played  out.  But  the 
fictionist  has  thereby  been  merely  driven  to  seek  and 
find  a  higher  and  nobler  hero  still.  He  is  no  longer  the 
owner  of  the  balance  at  the  bankers ;  he  is  the  balance 
itself.  Man,  the  individual — his  personality  quite 
washed  out  of  him — is  no  longer  fit  for  herohood.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  strongest  “  struggler  for  life  ”  being  as  here¬ 
tofore  the  hero  of  the  novel,  the  very  principle  of  life  it¬ 
self  in  its  most  tangible  embodiment — that  is  to  say,  gold 
— takes  that  place.  For,  though  the  scientific  drawing¬ 
rooms  have  decided  that  the  physical  basis  of  life  is 
protoplasm — protoplasm  is  of  course  only  the  high 
philosophical  word  for  money.  Gold,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  good  things  upon  which  life 
must  be  continually  drawing  or  die, — is,  in  the  best 
sense,  the  essence  of  all  these  good  things,  and 
money  has  at  last  very  properly  come  to  be  the 
all-conquering  hero  of  the  story-teller.  As  a  lump  of 
dough  is  thrown  among  the  struggling  bleaks  in  a  river, 
a  certain  sum  of  money — ten  thousand  pounds,  say,  re¬ 
presenting  ten  thousand  half  ounces  of  life — is  thrown 
by  the  novelist  among  the  human  stragglers  in  the  waters 
of  his  mimic  world,  and  he  very  properly  takes  far 
more  care  to  interest  us  in  the  adventures  of  the  bait 

in  the  characters  of  the 


“  Brotherhood  of  the  Noble  Poor,”  and  on  seeing  him 
she  partly  opens  up  to  him  the  nature  of  her  mis¬ 
sion.  She  is  at  once,  however,  thwarted  in  her  good 
intentions  by  the  interference  of  Halfday’s  grandson, 
Brian,  an  upright  but  crotchetty  man,  whoso  great 
trouble  in  life  is  that  he  has  learnt  that  the  fraud  in 
question  was  committed  by  his  grandfather,  the  very 
man  to  whom  the  restitution  money  is  to  be  given. 
Then  follow  the  bobbings  for  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  by  the  selfish  characters  of  the  story,  and  the 
bobbings  to  avoid  it  by  Brian  and  Mabel,  each  of  which 
is  a  strongly  marked  and  living  character,  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  money,  its  escapes  and  final  triumphs, 
make  up  three  volumes  of  very  amusing  and  often  highly 
humorous  reading. 

Though  damaged  evidently  by  being  written  for  a 
magazine,  the  story  is  well  constructed.  But  when  a 
novelist  has  once  a  week  to  leave  his  hero  or  heroine 
confronted  by  some  dire  catastrophe,  it  is  hard  to  weave, 
out  of  such  materials,  a  web  that  is  not  as  fantastic 
as  those  nightmare  tapestries  that  they  say  the  “  Ogress 
Dyspepsia  ”  weaves  for  us  after  a  lobster  supper.  We  re¬ 
member  being  told  long  ago  by  a  chubby  kitchenmaid, 
whom  we  discovered  reading  her  Bulwer  at  her 
“sink,”  that  her  idea  of  a  “really  good  story  ’’was 
that  there  should  be  “a  beautiful  young  gentleman  in 
it,  and  that  he  should  be  murdered,  suicided,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  so  as  everythink  comes  right  in  the  end.”  But 
when  we  asked  this  critic  of  a  past  generation  how 
many  times  her  hero  ought  to  undergo  these  little 
experiences,  she  laughed  and  said  that  “once  was 
enough  for  one."  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  weekly  magazines,  the  hero  has  to  be 
“  murdered,  suicided,  and  married,”  as  part  of  his  daily 
routine.  For  unless  Lady  Mary  upstairs,  or  chubby 
Mary  at  the  “sink,”  puts  down  your  story  at  some 
thrilling  agony-point,  why  should  they,  after  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  busy  week  of  balls  and  routs  and  dish- 
washings,  greatly  care  to  take  it  up  when  they  might 
just  as  easily,  and  with  more  comfort  to  their  souls,  be 
following,  in  the  same  journal,  the  triumphs  of  heroes 
more  triumphant,  the  afflictions  of  heroines  more 
afflicted — one  of  whom,  let  us  say,  is  just  doing  his 
first  murder,  hurling  his  ngly  rival  from  the  car  of  his 
own  private  balloon ;  while  another  is  doing  his  first 
suicide,  and  is  being  just  dived  for,  perhaps,  by  some 
heroic  “  Johnson  ”  from  London  Bridge  j  while  a  third 
is  just  doing  her  third  and  last  marriage  and  murder 
together,  exclaiming,  “  Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own 
head,  villain !  ”  as  she  leaves  her  seducer  “  welter¬ 
ing  in  his  gore  at  the  altar’s  foot,”  whom  she  has 
just  pistolled  with  “a  beautifully-jewelled  revolver  no 
bigger  than  the  lily-hand  which  held  it.”  The  wise 
novelist  bears  these  high  requisites  of  his  art  well 
in  mind,  and  always  contrives  to  keep  a  murder,  a 
marriage,  or  a  suicide  running.  But  here  is  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  this  latest  development  of  narrative  art.  When 
the  artist  comes  to  garner  in  his  agony-points  in  the 
accustomed  three  volumes,  his  story  is  all  a^ony-points ; 
and  a  story  consisting  entirely  of  agony-pomts  makes  a 
compound  as  indigestible,  even  by  the  fine  assimilative 
powers  of  Mary  herself,  as  was  the  “plum  pudding — 
all  plums  ”  which  little  “  Praying  Jacky  ”  in  the  story 
prayed  for — a  square  foot  of  which  he  was  only  too  willing 
at  last  to  give  to  his  wicked  unpraying  brother  for  a 
square  inch  of  plain  Norfolk  dumpling.  Thus  is  the  art 
of  fiction  progressing  every  day. 


which  is  being  bobbed  at  than 
fishes  that  bob. 

This  capital  story  of  Mr.  Robinson’s,  for  instance, 
might  very  well  be  called  “  The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds.”  Mabel  Westbrook,  an 
American  young  lady,  has  come  to  England  to  redeem 
a  solemn  promise  made  to  her  grandfather  on  his 
death-bed,  that  she  would  find  out  a  certain  family 
immed  Halfday,  and  pay  to  whatsoever  representa¬ 
tive  might  be  living  twenty  thousand  pounds  out 
of  a  much  larger  sum  he  had  bequeathed  Mabel  by 
his  will.  This  is  “  atonement- money  ”  for  a  certain 
supposed  wrong  done  many  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  story  to  the  Halfdays  by  the  Westbrooks — the 
families  having  once  been  in  partnership.  A  fraud 
had  been  committed — it  was  supposed  by  the  West- 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 


Plays,  El^ella ;  Lord  and  Lady  Russell,  By  Ross  Neil. 
(Ellis  and  White). — Mr,  Rosa  Neil’s  new  volume  is  composed 


(iiiUis  ana  vvnite). — Mr,  Itosa  iNeirs  new  volume  is  composea 
of  two  dramatic  works.  The  first,  entitled  ElfineUa^  or  Home 
from  Fairy  Land^  is  a  work  of  a  peculiar  kind,  very  difficult 
to  treat  and  render  interesting?,  ana  has  been  performed  on  the 
stag’s  with  some  considerable  degree  of  success.  It  is,  however, 
the^  second  play  in  this  volume,  Lord  and  Lady  Russellf 
which  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  two,  and  would,  we 
should  think,  if  adapted  for  the  stage,  meet  in  the  present 
time,  which  has  begun  to  evince  a  somewhat  growing  taste 
for  historical  plays  of  a  domestic  character,  with  a  by  no 
means  unfriendly  reception.  The  sad  story  of  the  strong  attach¬ 
ment  and  great  misfortunes  of  I^ord  and  Lady  Russell  is 
decidedly  suited  for  a  certain  form  of  dramatic  embodiment, 
and  Mr.  Ross  Neil  has  treated  the  subject  with  considerable 
skill  and  grace  of  treatment.  The  contrast  between  the 
hideous  harlotry  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  strong 
love  of  Lord  and  Ladv  Russell,  between  the  ghastly  merri¬ 
ment  of  the  Merry  Monarch  and  his  followers  and  the  pure 
and  lofty  aspirations  for  political  liberty  experienced  by  the 
small  band  of  devoted  men  who  paid  for  their  desire  with  their 
lives,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  any  dramatist  j 
and  though  we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Ross  Neil  has  done  it  as 
well  or  even  nearly  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  done,  we 
may  award  him  the  praise  of  having  taken  a  very  fine 
theme  to  labour  at,  ana  having,  without  in  any  way  lowering 
the  dignity  of  his  subject,  produced  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work.  The  figure  of  such  a  man  as  Algernon  Sidney 
is  perhaps  brought  hardly  into  sufficient  distinctness,  does 
not  stand  far  enough  forward  on  the  field  of  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  play,  but  the  character  of  Lady  Russell  is 
very  tenderly  and  gracefully  worked,  and  the  courtly  figures 
who  llit^  about  the  presence  of  the  king  deserve  consider¬ 
able  praise  for  careiully  thought  out  conception  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  elaborated  treatment.  Very  good  is  the  chatter 
of  the  card-playing  lords  and  ladies  m  Scene  1,  Act  iii.,  and 
Scene  1,  Act  v.,  and  very  good,  too,  the  trial  scene,  Scene  2, 
Act  iv.,  which  closes  with  the  appearance  of  Lord  Howard  to 
mve  his  evidence.  But  perhaps  some  of  the  best  work  to  be 

found  in  the  play  is  in  one  of  the  most  trying  parts,  where 
lArlv  T?  llOflAll  orkV\/\Ala  _  1- ..  .J 


^dy  Russell  appeals  to  the  king  for  mercy  for  her  husband  in 
^ene  1,  Act  v.  We  quote  the  following  speech  of  Lady 
Rus^ll’s  in  reply  to  the  king’s  refusal  to  grant  life  to  him  who 
would  have  deprived  him  of  life : — 

Say  you  so  ? 

With  your  lips,  but  not  your  heart ;  you  know  full  well 
Your  life  were  more  eternal  than  the  stars, 

Might  it  but  last  till  he  should  do  it  harm 
With  his  most  secret  thoughts.  You  answer  not, 

And  yet  I  see  you  know.  0  pardon  me  — 

And  what  I  say  amiss,  think  that  it  comes 
From  one  amazed  with  grief,  and  scarce  yet  sure 
What  is  the  dream,  the  golden  light  that  was, 

Or  the  darkness  that  now  is.  I  had  not  thought 
To  weep,  but  now  I  must. 


many  other  of  Lady  Russell’s  speeches  to 
the  full  as  deserving  quotation  as  this.  The  last  interview 
betw^n  husband  and  wife  in  the  Tower  is  well  worked  out, 
and  the  conclusion  is  not  exaggerated  in  treatment : — 

Badt  R.  Good  night. 

[5^^  goes  to  the  door^  then  returns. 


Nay,  once  again. 

I  am  stronger  than  you  deem. 

Rtrs.  O  that  the  wings 

Of  time  might  here  be  stopped,  and  this  one  moment 
For  ever  be  !  Farewell. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Loi'd  and  Lady  Russell  deserves  a  good 
place  among  modem  minor  dramas,  and  might  be  well  adapted 
for  stage  representation. 


Christian  Psychology :  The  Sotd  and  the  Rody  in  their  Cor» 
relation  and  Contrast.  Being  a  new  Translation  of  Swedw- 
borg’s  Tractate  *  De  Commercio  Animse  et  Corpons,  ac. 
With  Preface  and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  T.  M.  Gorman,  M.A. 
(Longmans). — Mr,  Gorman  has  given  us  in  this  work  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Swedenborg’s  curious  little  tractate  on  the  union  (« 
bodv  and  mind,  together  with  a  large  number  of  notes  and 
appendices.  The  tractate  itself,  even  with  help  of  lengthy 
notes  from  the  translator’s  pen,  reaches  but  100  pages,  while  the 
appendices  extend  over  400  pages.  Mr.  Gorman  thinks  the 
tractate  offers  “  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  connection  (sw?)  existing  between  the  soul  and  the 
body.”  *^The  principles  of  a  complete  psychology  (he  tells  us) 
have  at  length  been  discovered.’  The^  most  shifting  and 
shadowy  of  all  human  subjects  of  investigation  has  been  brought 
within  definite  and  intelligible  limits.”  The  proof  which  the 
translator  brings  forward  in  favour  of  these  propositions  and  the 
general  truths  of  Swedenborg’s  system  is  worth  noting.  It  is  r  * 
follows ‘<The  record  of  his  speculations  presents  a  close,  con¬ 
tinuous,  coherent,  and  self-consistent  evolution  of  philosophical 
principles,  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
How  IS  such  a  phenomenon  to  be  psychologically  accounted 
for?  There  is  one  and  only  one  satisfactory  theory  on  the 
subject  which  any  rational  mind  adequately  acquainted 
witn  the  facts  can  by  possibility  adopt.  It  is  this  j  our  author 
most  solemnly  avers  that  from  his  earliest  youth  (unknown  to 
himself  at  the  time)  his  mind  had  been  subjected  to  a  gradual 
process  of  preparation  for  a  sacred  office  to  which,  in  the  full 
maturity  and  highest  vigour  of  his  mental  powers,  he 
received  a  special  Divine  call.  If  this  theory  bo  rejected, 
Swedenborg  becomes  the  most  inexplicable  of  psychological 
puzzles.  If  it  be  admitted,  every  difficulty  disappears  ” 
(Preface,  p.  xxv.).  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
heard  of  consistency  of  mental  evolution  being^  a  criterion 
of  inspiration,  and  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  it  will  help 
to  complicate  rather  than  to  simplify  the  problem  how 
many  really  inspired  writers  have  existed  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Gorman  is  not  very  clear  as  to  the  special  object  which  he 
has  in  view  in  publishing  this  work  just  now.  He  thinks  the 
tendencies  of  modem  science  are  all  towards  a  materialistic 
view  of  things,  and  in  his  bulky  appendices  he  quotes  from  all 
kinds  of  writers,  including  philosophers  like  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Bain,  and  men  of  science  like  Professor 
ILalmholtz,  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  Dr.  Maudsley,in  order  to  show  how 
rife  materialism  is  just  now.  At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  the 

great  questions  relating  to  the  intimate  union  of  mind  and 
ody  are  still  unsolved,  and  he  points  out  that  even  these 
arch-materialists  admit  that  scientific  progress  does  not 
bring  us  the  least  nearer  to  their  solution.  But  there  is  the 
further  enquiry  whether  the  spirit  of  modern  science  is  not 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  resolve  the  question  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  nature  of  mind  and  of  matter,  and  this  point  the  author 
altogether  overlooks.  Mr.  Gorman  appears  to  count  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  earnest-minded  men  ”  who  are  still 
interested  in  the  old  problems  of  the  essence  of  the  soul.  But 
these  earnest-minded  men  are,  as  a  rule,  theologians  who  look 
askance  on  modern  science  as  distinctly  atheistic  in  its  ten¬ 
dencies.  And  what  can  such  as  these  want  with  Mr.  Gorman's 
numerous  and  lengthy  extracts  from  scientific  works  P  Alto¬ 
gether  the  particular  aim  of  the  work  before  us  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  good  deal  of  haze.  Mr.  Gorman  has  evidently  to  learn  two 
things  respecting  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  remind  him  that  this  spirit  is  eminently  positive, 
and  refuses  to  accept  any  unverifiable  affirmation.  Hence  when 
Swedenborg,  through  his  living  disciple,  informs  us  that  the 
origin  and  support  of  natural  things  is  a  sun  which  is  pure 
fire  J  ”  that  this  sun  has  its  origin  from  a  spiritual  Sun,  which  is 
pure  love,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Jehovah  God ;  that  from 
the  spiritual  sun  go  forth  heat  and  light— that  is  to  say,  love  and 
wisdom — into  the  soul  of  man,  from  his  soul  into  his  mind 
(affections  and  thoughts),  and  from  this  into  the  bodily  senses, 
that  is,  into  the  speech  and  actions ;  the  man  of  science  politely 
asks,  Where  are  your  proofs  ?  ”  To  this  fair  question  Mr. 
Gorman  has  only  the  theory  of  Divine  inspiration  just  quoted. 
The  second  misapprehension  from  which  Mr.  Gorman  suffers 
in  attempting  to  interpret  modem  science,  and  more  especially 
modern  psychology,  is  contained  in  the  supposition  tnat  the 


modern  psychology,  is  contained  in  the  supposition  tnat  the 
custom  of  refernng  mental  phenomena  to  bodily  events  as 
their  conditions  is  identical  with  the  old  materialism  which 


regarded  mental  processes  as  motions  of  a  vital  fluid,  and 
with  the  old  methods  of  looking  on  perceptions  as  an 
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influx  of  material  images  (specieSf  idola)  into  the  mind. 
In  reality  the  schoolmen’s  interpretation  of  the  processes  of 
perception— not  to  speak  of  the  explanation  offered  by  certain 
Greex  philosophers — is  perfectly  opposed  to  the  habits  of 
thought  of  true  positive  science  whicn  makes  no  affirmations 
that  are  in  their  nature  insusceptible  of  proof.  Mr.  Gorman 
rather  coolly  lumps  together  schoolmen,  avowed  materialists  like 
Priestley  and  Buchner,  and  men  of  the  true  positive  temper  of 
science,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  Mr.  Bain,  as 
agreeing  in  holding  a  theory  of  material  influx  ^whatever  this 
may  bej,  which  theory  he  sets  in  sharp  antithesis  to  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  doctrine  of  spiritual  influx.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man’s  strong  leaning  to  hazy  metaphvsical  theorising  on 
the  essence  of  soul  and  such-like  subjects  prevents  his 
comprehending  how  men  can  be  satisfied  with  merely 
formulating  the  relations  of  mental  and  bodily  events  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  barren  and  dreary  questions  of 
an  ultimate  material  or  spiritual  substance.  This  radical  mis¬ 
conception  makes  his  quotations  from  leading  contemporary 
writers  very  misleading,  and  sometimes  ridiculous.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man  is  always  on  the  scent  for  a  trace  of  materialistic  language; 
and  since  the  limitations  even  of  our  specially  privileged  English 
speech  constantly  compel  the  most  careful  psychologist  to 
speak  of  mind  as  an  outcome  of  matter,  Mr.  Gorman  finds  it 
exceedingly  easy  to  charge  even  so  orthodox  a  philosopher  as 
Sir  W,  Hamilton  with  materialism.  So,  too,  the  author  is 
greatly  shocked  at  Mr.  Bain’s  “  double-faced  unity,”  which  he 
seems  to  dislike  the  more  because  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  he 
understands  it.  The  author’s  direst  anger,  however,  is  kindled 
against  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  whose  “unit  of  consciousness” 
involves  “  a  paralogism  ”  that  “  stands  almost  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  human  speculation.”  Altogether  we  think 
Mr.  Gorman’s  book,  as  an  attempt  to  bring  into  some  con¬ 
ceivable  rapport  two  utterly  incongruous  things,  namely,  the 
speculations  of  a  visionary  theosopnist  and  the  problems  of  a 
truly  positive  science,  is  a  total  failure,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
anynody  is  to  be  benefitted  by  the  perusal  of  his  volume. 

Langttage  and  its  Studg,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Indo 
European  Family  of  Languages.  By  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney* 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and 
Conjugation,  Grimm’s  Law  with  Illustrations,  and  an  Index, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — The 
lectures  of  Professor  Whitney  On  Language  and  the  Study 
of  Language,”  seven  of  which  are  reprinted  by  Dr.  Morris  in 
the  volume  before  us,  are  so  well  known  and  so  highly  approved 
by  both  students  and  competent  critics  that  we  neea  not  do 
more  than  notice  the  editorial  work.  Dr.  Morris  has  aimed  at 
iUustrating  the  principles  of  linguistic  science  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  English  examples,  so  as  to  render  the  author’s  valuable 
instruction  interesting  and  intelligible  to  a  larger  class  of  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  than  was  originally  intended.  He  accordingly 
carries  into  detail  the  plan  which  Professor  Whitney  has 
adopted  for  explaining  and  illustrating  general  modes  and 
tendencies,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  phase  of 


into  tne  stage  of  the  Fran9ais  in  1860,  is  an  actress 
whose  success  from  the  first  owed  as  much  to  her 
talent  as  her  beauty.  She  has  a  clear  diction,  which  she 
can  command  witn  equal  power  to  tones  of  tenderness 
and  to  accents  of  irony.  She  has  a  grace  which  is  evident 
in  every  movement  she  makes,  and  a  smile  which  can 
take  all  meanings,  from  the  gentlest  love  to  the  most 
cruel  scorn,  and  in  all  preserves  a  certain  charm  of  its  own. 
Such  qualities,  and  qu^ities  even  greater,  other  actresses 
besides  Mme.  Madeleine  Brohan  have  had,  but  few  of  them 
have  approached  her  in  wisdom.  Mme.  Madeleine  Brohan  has 
escaped  the  blunder  which  makes  actresses]  deceive  themselves 
in  the  vain  hope  of  deceiving  the  public ;  she  has  not  clung 
hopelessly  to  a  vanishing  support ;  she  has  consented  to  play 
women  who  are  no  longer  young,  and  so  proved  that  it  was 
not  upon  her  youth  alone  that  she  depended.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  her  performance  of  a  woman  of  the  world  in 
Dumas  fils’  VEtrangkre.  She  gave  to  the  part  exactly  that 
touch  of  vulgarity  which  the  author  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally  has  put  into  it ;  and  she  also  gave  to  it  an  aspect  of 
kind-heartedness  with  which  M.  Dumas  fils  is  not  apt  to  endow 
his  characters. 

M.  Andrieu,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  jeunes  premiers^ 
whose  chief  fame  was  gained  at  the  Gymnase,  mi^ht  have 
done  better  for  his  art,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  for  himself,  if 
he  had  not  been  attracted,  as  too  many  jeunes  premiers  are, 
away  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg.  However,  M.  Andrieu 
has  a  force  of  manner  which  is  not  too  common  upon  any 
stage.  His  performances  some  years  ago  at  the  St.  James’s,  in 
a  company  headed  by  M.  and  Mme.  Larontaine,  may  be  remem¬ 
bered.  He  was  seen  to  special  advantage  in  Le  Fils  de  FamillSf 
where  he  played  a  somewhat  negative  part  with  a  singular 
charm.  Since  that  he  has  appeared  on  various  occasions  at  the 
Gymnase,  where,  as  d’Orbeccha  in  Oilberte,  he  displayed  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  comedy.  M.  Andrieu  has  a  certain  defect 
of  pronunciation  which  is  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  his  pleasant 
voice. 

In  Oilberte  the  principal  part  was  played  by  Mile.  Delaporte, 
who  brought  the  resources  of  a  nnished  art  and  no  small 
amount  of  passion  to  bear  on  it.  She  had  to  play  the  well- 
worn  figure  of  a  wife  who  discovers  that  her  husband  has,  or 
has  had,  a  mistress,  and  she  succeeded  in  giving  to  it  a 
remarkable  interest.  In  the  early  scenes  her  lightness  of  heart 
was  infectious ;  in  the  more  serious  ones  her  sorrow  touched 
the  heart.  Mile.  Delaporte  is  an  actress  of  rare  (jualities ;  she 
has,  indeed,  a  certain  gentle  manner  of  saying  things  which  yet 
carry  a  deep  meaning  that  few  actresses  besides  Dasclde  have 
possessed. 


VAKIOEUM  NOTES 


After  M.  Parodi’s  Home  VaincuCf  V Ami  Fritz,  by  MM.  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  will  be  played  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  The 
cast  includes  Mmes.  Jouassain,  Reichemberg,  and  Th^nard; 
MM.  Got,  Barr6,  Garraud,  Febvre,  and  Coquelin  cadet,  who 
has  wisely  returned  to  his  old  home. 
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there  ie  not  so  much  real  difference  of  opinion.  Even  the 
peace  at  anj  price”  politicians  admit  of  division  into  two 
classes.  Some  time  ago  a  member  below  the  gangway,  who 
was  classed  with  the  peace  politicians,  said  it  was  quite  true 
he  was  for  peace  at  any  price,  **  even  at  the  price  of  a  war.” 


Prince  Ilassac,  son  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  "dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  has  been  for 
some  few  days  in  London.  During  his  stay  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Reform  Club. 


The  unintentional  effects  produced  occasionally  by  fervid 
orators  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  often  extremely  amusing. 
The  other  evening  a  Member  was  inveighing  against  the 
opinions  held  by  his  political  opponents,  and,  warming  with 
the  excitement  of  debate,  characterised  them  as  being  as 
ridiculous  and  unfounded  **  as  those  lessons  of  a  false  science 
which  teach  us  that  we  are  all  descended  from  Darwin.’’ 
Amid  the  homeric  laughter  which  followed  this  remarkable 
declaration,  another  Member  was  heard  to  murmur,  Father 
of  all,  in  every  age.” 


One  grand  night  at  the  Middle  Temple  last  term,  a  Hindu 
gentleman,  whether  from  extreme  loyalty  or  from  mischief, 
caused  some  confusion  by  drinking  to  the  Empress  ”  when 
the  Queen’s  health  was  proposed.  A  story  went  the  other 
day  that  something  similar  had  taken  place  in  high  quarters. 
Sir  Salar  Jung  proposed  the  toast  of the  Empress.”  All 
the  guests,  with  one  exception,  rose  to  the  toast,  but  drank  to 
**the  Queen.”  The  exception  was  said  to  have  been  Mr. 
John  Bright.  Such  was  the  story.  But  there  is  no  truth  in 
it.  Sir  Salnr  proposed  “  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India,”  and  Mr.  Bright  rose,  though  he  does  not 
drink  wine. 


Mr.  William  Black  goes  on  a  visit  to  America  about  the 
middle  of  August.  To  save  Mr.  Black  the  trouble  of  answering 
letters  on  the  subject,  we  may  mention  that  his  visit  is  one  of 
pure  curiosity. 


There  is  some  talk  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  reprinting  his  bro~ 
chut  e,  *  Under  the  Microscope,’  with  additions. 


War  correspondents  and  telegraphic  offices  make  at  present 
often  a  sad  mess  of  the  names  of  places  and  men  in  the  East. 
When  correspondents  of  the  Dailt/  News  and  the  Standard 
speak  of  the  great  historical  battle  on  the  Amselfeld,”  they 
ought  to  know  that  the  Servians,  who  were  worsted  there 
nearly  500  years  ago,  did  not  use  the  German  tongue.  Am- 
aelfeld  ”  is  simply  a  German  translation  for  Kossovopolje.  The 
“  Battle  of  Kossovo,”  or  Kossovopolje,  is  the  proper  English 
designation ;  unless  we  choose  to  say  the  Battle  on  the  Black¬ 
bird  Field.”  Again,  a  prominent  leader  of  free  corps  in  the 
interest  of  Servia,  figures  at  present  in  newspapers  as  Strati 
Mirowitch,”  or  even  as  “  Stratini-Rathwich,”  which  latter 
name  has  a  semi- Italian,  semi-English  aspect  The  real  name 
is  General  Stratimirovitch.  It  is  that  of  a  Hungarian  Slav, 
who,  during  the  Revolution  of  1848-49,  did  a  great  deal  of 
sanguinary  mischief  against  the  cause  of  freedom  by  attacking. 
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with  a  kind  of  Vendeean  Slav  levies,  the  cause  of  Magyar 
liberty  in  the  interests  of  Hapsburg  tyranny. 


Mr.  Chamberlain’s  introduction  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  was  preluded  by  an  odd  little  occurrence.  Mr. 
Chamberliun  sat  with  Mr.  Cowen  in  the  front  row  of  the  seats 
under  the  gallery,  and  in  full  view  of  the  House,  waiting  for 
his  turn  to  be  introduced  and  to  take  the  oaths.  Presently 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  seen  to  put  on  his  hat — the  privilege 
only  of  members  of  the  House.  Steady  old  members  were 
appalled.  Others  more  acutely  opined  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
must  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  the  hour  of  his  election,  independently  of  any 
formality  of  introduction.  Others,  again,  thought  it  a  mere 
inadvertence,  and  were  amused.  Presently  an  official  mes¬ 
senger  approached  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  said  something,  and 
3Ir.  Chamberlain  at  once  removed  his  hat,  and,  according  to 
the  French  phrase,  the  incident  was  vide.  The  disappointment 
was  keen  among  those  who  expected  a  great  constitutional 
struggle  os  to  the  right  of  an  elected  member  to  remain  covered 
in  the  House  before  taking  the  oaths,  and  who  thought  per¬ 
haps  that  the  hat  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  become  as  famous 
a  symbol  as  that  of  Gessler,  or  that  of  Boekum-Dolffs. 


The  AUgemeine  Zeitung  contains  a  concluding  letter  on  Monte¬ 
negro  from  a  member  of  the  German-Swiss  Medical  Expedition 
in  aid  of  the  Herzegovinian  wounded.  The  writer,  who  dates 
from  the  cloister  of  San  Luka,  in  the  Zupa  district,  mentions 
as  his  last  pleasant  experience  that  his  Montenegrin  friends,  in 
escorting  him  back  across  the  frontier,  suddenly  got  up  a  sham- 
fight,  with  much  flourishing  of  yatagans ;  and  that,  when  the 
flght  was  over,  a  pressing  invitation  was  addressed  to  the 
foreign  guests  to  complete  the  fight  by  figuratively  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  the  Turkish  ”  prisoners  that  had  been  left  on  the 
ground.  Though  even  the  sham  performance  of  such  a  feat 
was  much  against  the  grain  of  the  German-Swiss  doctors,  they 
had  to  do  it,  in  order  not  to  give  fearful  offence  to  their  hosts. 
The  writer  of  these  accounts  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  which  are 
drawn  up  with  evident  truthfulness  and  perfect  impartiality, 
has  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Montenegro.  He  says  a  whole  day  is  often  occupied  in 
judging  a  question  in  which  the  merest  trifle  is  involved ;  that 
there  is  an  amount  of  bawling  almost  incredible  in  judicial 
procedures,  everybody  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  and 
that  he  who  shouts  most  generally  gets  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 


At  Bertrich,  in  Westfalia,  where  a  great  many  Roman 
columns,  urns,  and  statuettes  have  before  been  dug  up,  a  great 
find  has  been  made,  consisting  of  not  less  than  about  4,000 
old  Roman  coins.  They  were  thickly  lumped  together,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  verdigris  j  but  a  number  of  them  having  been 
cleaned  are  already  recognisable  as  dating  from  the  time  of 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Gallienus,  and  so  forth. 


The  German  General,  von  Fransecky,  writes  to  the  Military 
Wochenblatt  an  account  of  the  conversation  he  had,  years  ago, 
with  General  von  Halkett  on  the  exclamation  Cambronne  is 
alleged  to  have  made  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo.  Q*  La 
Garde  meurt,  mats  ne  se  rend  pasl*^)  General  Cambronne 
never  uttered  those  words.  On  the  contrary,  not  many 
moments  had  elapsed  after  General  Halkett  had  called  out  to 
him,  Rendezrvous  ”  Surrender  ” ;)  when  Cambronne  re¬ 
plied,  me  rends”)  and  became  a  prisoner  in  Halkett’s 
hands.  A  little  later,  Cambronne  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  his  captor ;  but  Halkett  ignominiously  brought  him  back 
by  the  shoulder-points.  This  disposes  effectively  of  a  legendary 
story  that  has  been  repeated  a  million  times. 


The  old  Indian  drama,  Sakuntala,  or  the  Story  of  the  Golden 
Ring,  which  dates  from  the  first  century  before  our  era,  has 
been  performed  with  great  success  in  the  National  Theatre  at 
Berlin.  It  was  given  with  the  arrangements  of  Freiherr  von 
Wolzogen,  the  Intendant  of  the  Theatre  at  Schwerin 
Kalidasa’s  beautiful  and  heart-stirring  drama — which,  in 
Goethe’s  words,  “  contains  Heaven  and  Earth  in  its  uame  ” — 
has  been  oftener  translated  and  edited  in  Germany  than  any¬ 
where  else ;  the  tenderness  of  its  sentiments  being  appreciated 
by  large  classes  of  the  reading  and  play-going  public.  Already 
some  years  ago,  this  ancient  Hindoo  drama  was  performed  at 
Schwerin,  and  in  other  German  theatres,  and  it  seems  it  is  to 
have  now  a  fresh  run. 


Mordini,  who  acted  as  pro-Dictator  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  1860,  has  suddenly  been  attacked  by  mental  aliena¬ 
tion.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  asked  for  an  audience 
from  the  King,  which  was  granted  at  once,  when  be  tried  to 
expound  his  views  on  the  situation  in  a  rambling,  disconnected 
manner.  Friends  and  relations  have  gone  with  him  to  his 
native  place,  in  Tuscany,  to  take  charge  of  him. 


The  Professorship  of  the  Slade  School  of  Art  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  left  vacant  since  Mr.  Poynter  went  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  has,  we  understand,  been  given  to 
M.  Legros.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  choice  is  altogether  a 
satisfactory  one.  The  argument  that  the  Professor  of  an  English 
school  of  art  ought  to  be  an  Englishman  we  do  not  consider  to 
have  much  weight ;  but  M.  Legros*  style  is  a  very  peculiar  one, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  fully  replace  Mr. 
Poynter  as  an  art  instructor. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  Las  written  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Nation  strong;! y  condemning  the  South  Kensington  system  of 
art  teaching.  Mr.  Stillman  says : — I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  regard  the  extirpation  of  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  system  entire  or  modified  as  the  most  important  work  to 
be  done  in  America.”  He  declares  that  “  South  Kensington 
is  neither  art  nor  nature,  but  a  wretched  conventionalism, 
which  has  never  helped  anybody  in  England  either  to  see 
clearly  or  work  well,  and  will  never  help  anyone  in  America.” 
Finally,  Mr.  Stillman  observes  that  Nature  may  always  be 
studied  without  schools  j  but  as  a  school  of  drawing  merely 
South  Kensington  is  the  worst  failure  of  the  age  of  electro¬ 
plate.”  Mr.  Stillman,  like  Mr.  Huskin,  however,  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  in  his  authority,  though  very  absolute  in  his  language. 


‘  My  Life  on  the  Plains,’  by  the  late  General  George  A, 

Custer,  will  be  of  a  melancholy  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the 
Indian  question,  the  difHculty  and  danger  of  which  General 
Custer  was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  before  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  long  course  of  mistaken  policy  pursued  towards  the  barbarian. 

**  Volume  after  volume  might  be  filled  in  recounting  the  un-  |  was  to  take  place  at  the  Gymnase  on  Thursday, 
provoked  and  merciless  atrocities  committed  upon  the  people  of 


Davis  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  and  is  staying  in  London.  lie  will  leave  shortly  for 
Demerara,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  Postmaster- 
General. 

Messrs.  Ilemington  and  Co.  announce  ns  nearly  ready, 
^  Within  Bohemia ;  or,  Love  in  London,’  a  volume  of  stories 
after  the  manner  of  Balzac,  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Curwen 
author  of  ‘  Sorrow  and  Song,’ 

The  Od^on  is  to  re-open  with  the  Danivheffj  which  will  be 
succeeded  by  Le  Hepentir^  and  in  their  turn  by  a  new  piece  by 
M.  Paul  Deroul^de,  and  Joseph  Balsamo  by  the  two  Dumas. 

M.  Offenbach  is  on  his  way  back  from  Philadelphia. 

VEtoile  du  Nord  is  to  be  revived  this  winter  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique. 

Mile.  Croizette  is  slightly  better,  but  still  suffers  from  ex¬ 
treme  weakness. 

The  first  representation  of  Mdme.  Mirabeau’s  Chnteaufort 


the  frontier  by  their  implacable  foe  the  red  man,”  says  General 
Custer  in  an  early  part  of  his  book ;  and  a  little  farther  on  one 
reads,  sadly  feeling  how  applicable  the  words  now  are  to  the 
brave  soldier’s  own  fate,  an  account  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
plains,  perfect  in  horsemanship,  fearless  in  manner,  .  .  .  and 
a  gentleman  by  instinct,  as  modest  and  unassuming  as  he  was 
brave,”  which  concludes  : — Little  did  he  then  imagine  that 
his  own  life  would  soon  be  given  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  daring, 
and  that  he,  with  all  his  experience  among  the  savages,  would 
fall  a  victim  of  Indian  treachery.” 

Jefferson  Davis  is  staying  in  London  at  present,  in  the 
Langham  Hotel. 

They  have  not  yet  discovered  the  lost  Duchess — never  will. 


A  piece,  called  Les  Parisiens  h  Philadelphte^  will  shortly  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  boards  of  the  Ambigu. 

Mile.  Pauline  Lyon,  an  actress  who  has  gained  much  favour 
at  the  Dejazef,  Renaissance,  and  Gaitd  Theatres,  died  this  week 
in  Paris. 

Mile.  Noblet,  formerly  of  the  Comddie  Fran9ai8e,  is  dead.* 

On  the  neutral  ground  of  science,  a  better  feeling  is  growing 
up  between  Germany  and  France.  The  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  just  elected  M,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  a  distinguished 
Orientalist,  whose  specialty  is  Arabic  and  Indian  languages 
and  literature,  as  its  corresponding  member. 

A  somnambulist  stigmatised  ”  woman,  Marie  Pschera,  of 
Scheibenredisch,  in  Bohemia,  to  whose  couch  thousands  of 


it  may  be — but  someone  has  composed  a  waltz  to  her  memory.  |  superstitious  Roman  Catholics  have  made  a  pilgrimage,  because 

she  was  said  to  be  punctured  with  Christ’s  wounds,  has  died 
in  a  hospital  at  Prague  from  decomposition  of  blood,  owing 


We  only  wanted  that. 

The  Platform,”  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Mr.  Tilden  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Manton 
Marble,  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  World, 

The  Catholic  World  has  an  article  on  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Movement,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorn  is  engaged  upon  a  work  containing  a 
series  of  sketches  descriptive  of  London  and  suburban  life.  If 
they  are  to  be  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  prompted 
the  *  Saxon  Studies  ’  we  may  look  out  for  compliments — home 
truths  at  the  least. 

In  a  review  of  the  Balearic  Islands  last  week,  a  contem¬ 
porary  has  the  following  sentence  : — “  Mr.  Bidwell  picked  out 
his  pig  from  a  flock  belonging  to  a  farming  acquaintance.” 
Are  Balearic  pigs  put  in  ”  flocks  ”  because  they  are  covered 
with  wool,  or  because  they  fly  P 


to  artificial  wounds  inflicted  on  her  body  for  the  sake  of 
deception. 

At  Vienna,  where  already  many  years  ago  a  noble  and  lofty 
monument  was  raised,  by  order  of  the  Town  Council,  in 
honour  of  those  champions  of  the  people’s  cause  who  fell 
during  the  stormy  events  of  March,  1848,  a  motion  has  been 
laid  before  the  same  Town  Council  to  grant  an  annuity  to  the 
indigent  sister  of  Messenhauser,  *^the  former  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  who  has  merited  well  of  the  Liberal 
development  of  Austria  and  the  welfare  of  the  town.” 
Messenhauser  was  commander  in  October,  1848,  when  Vienna 
had  risen  against  the  dynasty,  in  support  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  as  well  as  in  furtherance  of  the  German  national 
cause.  When  Field-Marshal  Windischgratz  and  Banus 
Tellacic  had  subdued  the  town  after  a  month’s  siege,  mainly 
by  the  aid  of  Croats,  Servians,  Seredshanes,  and  other 
Slavonian  troops,  Messenhauser,  together  with  Robert  Blum, 
Now  that  the  Eastern  Question  is  occupying  the  minds  of  all  Becher,  Tellinek,  and  other  leaders,  were  brought  before  a 
men,  and  that  everything  that  touches  upon  the  East,  from  the  court-martial  and  shot.  The  Austro-German  and  Magyar 
'  Arabian  Nights  ’to  *  The  Roving  Englishman  in  Turkey,’  is  Revolution  having  thus  been  vanquished  one  after  the  other, 
of  interest,  someone  suggests  that  the  whole  position  may  be  the  final  aid  of  a  Russian  army  of  intervention  under 


described  in  four  lines  adapted  from  Matthew  Arnold’s 
King  in  Bokhara  ’ : — 

Upon  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
The  watchers  of  two  armies  stand 
Near  one  another,  many  a  man 
Seeketh  a  prey  unto  his  hand. 


ISick 


Paskiewitch,  Hapsburg  absolutism  was  restored.  But  at 
Vienna  and  at  Pesth  there  has  been,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  a  continuous  return  to  the  ideas  of  1848,  and  the  motion 
now  before  the  Town  Council  of  the  Austrian  capital  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  manifestations  In  that  sense. 


Scribner's  Monthly^  of  this  month,  contains  an  article  on  the 
The  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone)  Independent^  in  reviewing  the  late  Oliver  Madox  Brown  of  especial  interest,  written  as  it  is 
events  of  the  year,  says ; — The  ever-recurring  raids  and  pil-  by  the  gifted  young  author’s  great  friend,  Philip  Bourke 
laging  expeditions  of  the  Sherbros,  Mendis,  and  other  tribes,  Marston.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  tribute  is  to 
culminated  in  an  open  attack  upon  the  Civil  Commandant  and  be  found  in  the  concluding  lines : — We  who  knew  and  loved 
his  staff  upon  British  territory  in  the  Bargroo  District  in  him,  and  the  world  who,  through  these  volumes,  will  learn  all 
November  last.  The  Commandant,  Mr.  Darnell  Davis,  a  they  have  missed,  may  selfishly  deplore  his  untimely  death.  But 
brave  and  energetic  ofiicer,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was  I  make  no  doubt  that  to  him  at  least  this  end  was  good.  He 
dangerously  wounded,  four  of  his  little  band  of  constables  were  died  surrounded  by  those  he  loved.  .  .  .  He  never  knew 
shot  and  barbarously  murdered,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  the  desolation  of  loss,  the  cruelty  of  love,  or  the  treachery  o# 
wounds  of  various  kinds  precipitately  to  Bonthe.”  Mr.  Darnell  seeming  friendship.” 
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THE  EXAMINER. 


AN  INDXPXNDINT  WSKKLT  RKVIVW  OF 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


PiucN  8d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  *,871,  JULY  8,  1876. 


Not«i  And  Commentfl. 

The  EABtem  Qneitlon.  The  War. 

The  Centennial  of  American  Independence.  The  Church  and  the  World. 
Buchanan  vertiu  Taylor.  Roman  Tactic*. 

The  Standard  in  Hysteric*.  Aiding  the  Wounded. 


Vivtaection. 


Viscount  Amberley’s  Work  on  Rcligiou*  Belief. 

IlIustrAtlons  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Islam  Under  the  Arabs. 

Recent  Verse.  Minor  Notices. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  The  Magazines. 


Drama— French  Players  :  Mme.  Amould-Plessy. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  18«.  per  annum. 


LONDON;  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


ATX  DRAWINGS,  SKETCHES,  and  TROPHIES  of  INDIA  and  KASHMIR, 
NOW  OPEN  DAILY,  from  Ten  till  Six  o’clock,  at  148  New  Bond  Street. 
Admission,  One  Shilling. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


Birmingham  triennial  musical  festival, 

nr  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 


BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY^ECOND  CELEBRATION, 

On  TUESDAY,  August  29th,  WEDNESDAY,  August  .30th, 
THURSDAY,  August  81st,  FRIDAY,  September  1st. 


Prepident. 

THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  THE  MARQUIS  OP  HERTFORD. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

Tuesday  Morning,  August  29th.— “  Elijah.”  Tuesday  Evening. — A  New 
Cantata,  by  F.  H.  Cowen,  entitled  “  The  Corsair”  (first  time  of  performance)  ; 
and  a  Miscellaneous  Selection. 


*  Wednesday  Morning,  August  30th.— A  new  Oratorio,  “  The  Resurrection,” 
composed  expressly  for  this  Festival  by  Professor  Macfarren ;  “  Alma  Virgo,” 
Hummel ;  Hear  my  Prayer,”  Mendelssohn.  Wednesday  Evening. — Sacr^ 
Cantata,  ”  Zion,”  by  Gade,  composed  expressly  for  this  Festival ;  a  Miscellaneous 
Selection,  including  a  Symphony. 

Thursday  Morning,  August  Slst. — “Messiah.”  Thursday  Evening. — 
Cantata,  “  The  Crusaders,”  by  Gade ;  and  a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  comprising 
Overture  to  “  WUliam  Tell,”  Ac. 

Friday  Morning,  September  Ist. — “The  Last  Judgment,”  Spohr;  “The 
Holy  Supper,”  Wagner  (first  time  of  performance  in  England)  ;  Beethoven’s 
Mass,  No.  1  (in  C.)  Fiuday  Evening. — “  St.  Paul.” 

Programmes  of  the  Peformanccs  will  bo  forwarded  by  post  on  application  to 
the  undersigned,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Festival  Committee,  18  Ann  Street, 
Birmingham,  on  and  after  the  24th  instant. 

By  Order, 

HOWARD  8.  SMITH, 
Secretary  to  the  Festival  Committee. 


The  New  River  Comi)any,  the  most  flourishing  and  successful  trading  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  the  revenue  of  which  has  the  security  and  regularity  of 
Consols,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  yearly  increasing  income.  Sixty- 
one  £100  New  Shares  (£70  per  Share  called  and  paid). 

TV/TESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  and  BOUSFIELD  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  at  the  MART,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  July  19,  at  Two  o’clock  precisely,  in  29  Lots  (with  the  privilege  to  the 
buyer  of  taking  any  number  of  Lots  not  exceeding  four  at  the  same  price), 
BliTY-ONE  £100  NEW  SHARES  in  the  NEW  RIVER  CO.MPANY  (£70  per 
Share  paid).  Recent  dividends  have  been  over  10  per  cent.,  and  as  there  Is  a 
constant  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  Company,  not  only  from  its  Water  busi¬ 
ness,  but  from  the  ground  rents  of  its  'private  estate  (the  leases  on  which  are 
shortly  falling  in),  there  will  be  a  continuous  rise  in  the  return  from  these  shares. 
The  present  doubt  attaching  to  numerous  Stock  Exchange  Securities,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  controlling  land  and  houses,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  other  classes  of 
investment,  render  the  New  River  Company’s  property  unquestionably  the  most 
secure  and  advantageous  for  family  purposes,  as  not  only  does  the  income  con¬ 
tinually  increase,  but  the  capital  value  of  the  shares  increases  in  even  greater 
proportion. 

Particulars  of  Messrs  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield,  24,  Gresham  Street, 
Bank,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  t^he  M^iterraneM, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  'The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi, 
aarion  Company  dwpatch  their  Steamers  from  Southi^ton,  ri4  the  Sum  CtoaL 
every  Thursday;  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.O.,  and  28  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as.®  ^  ^ 

next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  be  scot  the 

(in  a  Wanlary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  ^^R  LIFE  Is  almort  a^^^ 
small,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
In  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


•  AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

.  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRuerrsKS. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRKGTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  (CAofr 
man). 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

O.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


IVyrR.  GEORGE  LANDSEER’S  EXHIBITION  of 

ivL  DRAWINGS.  SKETCHES,  and  TROPHIES  of  INDIA  and  KASHMIR. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretaries 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

jL  fEstablished  1803L  1  Old  Broad  Street.  B.O. :  and  16  &  17  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 


(EstabUshed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


rjHIE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Building  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  CJhancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  SOI.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


<3-EOIiOOIST, 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikle,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  'Trays .  8  8  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to  8,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


(^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR- 

SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  THURSDAY,  July  20. 

King’s  Cross,  dep.  at .  8  0  a.m. 

Edinbubgu,  arrival  at .  9  0  p.m. 

Glasgow  „  110  p.m. 

Returning  from  Scotland  on  Thursday,  July  27. 

Fares  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Back  from  King’s  Cross,  30#.,  Covered 
C^iages ;  and  from  Moorgate  Street  and  Victoria,  30#.  6d. 

A  corresponding  Up  Excursion  for  London  will  also  leave  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  on  July  13. 

_  Bill*  and  Notices,  which  may  bo  had  at  the  Company’s  Stations, 
Booking  Office*,  Receiving  Offices,  Ac.  , 

T  ,  HENRY  OAKLEY, 

Cross :  July  1876.  General  Manager. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

'nONS. — The  Aiitotvne  Cnmnanv  are  nm<lnnftra  nf  TUvtV  T11naf:ra.<ifnnR  hv 


-1-  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  'Truatees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseograpblcal,  Numlsmatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Cloins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &a,  Ac. 

For  tel  ms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R,  Sawyer. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

V»/  Bitablished  1881,  and  composed  of  resiiectable  men  of  different  nation*. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  bo 
■eenred  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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rpHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

JL  LONDON. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  OOTrt,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gk)ld  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapaide. 


^ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

30  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gi. 


Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  'TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  26*01d  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 

Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill.  ^  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 


Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill.  ^  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 

T^OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu  iXY*”*’  »'  “<»  “«*«» 

-LV  Clock8,far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric,  ~rr\-rrKr  -nr  *  -.w  .  w.-rwr 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorat^  XOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapaide. 

and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment.  _ _  - 


MANU- 


Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000 
Watches,  £2  to  £200 
Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000 


Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental) 
£5  to  £600 

Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 
£300 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers”  (Hardwicke,  Pioca* 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  3<. — Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROIMORBERS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


Table 

Knives 

Dessert 

Knives 

Carvers, 

per 

Pair 

A.  d. 

A.  d. 

A.  d. 

16  0 

11  0 

7  0 

20  0 

15  0 

7  0 

28  0 

28  0 

9  0 

33  0 

27  0 

10  6 

89  0 

80  0 

10  6 

45  0 

36  0 

14  6 

45  0 

36  0 

17  0 

52  0 

40  0 

18  0 

23  0 

19  0 

7  6 

QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

^  pure  Silver  over  Slace’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fihct 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  1  11 


12  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11 

1  Butter  Knife  .  0  2 

3  Sauce  Ladles .  0  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  3 


0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  3 


0  0  3 
0  0  1 
0  0  12 
0  0  7 
6  0  13 
0  0  13 


0  2  10 
0  1  15 
0  2  10 
0  1  15 
0  1  10 
0  0  4 
0  0  2 


2  6  0 
5  6  0 
3  0  0 
2  6  0 


0  0  4 
0  0  2 
0  0  12 
6  0  10 
0  0  16 
6  0  16 
0  0  5 
0  0  9 
0  0  5 
6  0  4 


Ouet  Frames,  18<.  6d.  to  70a  ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200<. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  1 5s.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50a  ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15i.  Pen  Baths,  13«.  6<f. ;  Sets  of  ToUit  Ware,  18i. 

O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  alwavs  on  show,  commendnsr  at 


tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18i.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28j.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49a. 


CLACK’S  «  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shillinfir.  Sent  free  to  anv  nart  on  receint  of  14  ntaninfi :  the  mnnev 


Kw/  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  Quality. 


^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3«.  6d.  to  6i. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10a.  to  30a. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120a. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3a.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10a.  6d.  to  60a. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4a.  6d.  to  30a. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18a.  6d.  to  85a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a.  to  95a. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  'Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30a. 

Papier  M&ch4  ditto,  30a.  to  95a. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14a.  6d. 

^LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

KJ  SITES 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
^nders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  5ic.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

is.oiT^oxr<3'S::Ets  xo  uss, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


34-inch  ivory  handles  . per  dos.  16  0  11  0  7  0 

34  ditto  balance  do .  „  20  0  15  0  7  0 

3f  ditto  do . .  28  0  28  0  9  0 

4-inch  fine  ivory  do .  „  33  0  27  0  10  6 

4  do.  extra  large  do .  „  39  0  80  0  10  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do .  ,,  45  0  36  0  14  6 

Do.,  with  silver  fermles  .  „  45  0  36  0  17  0 

Do., with  silvered  blades . .  „  52  0  40  0  18  0 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles  .  „  23  0  19  0  7  6 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  Appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  pirns  of  the  thirty 
Urge  Show  Rooms,  post  free. 

89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place ;  and  1  Newman  Tanl.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman 
Mews,  London,  W. 

The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  iMtrta  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  railway  is  trifling.  William  S.  Burton  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


A.  d.  £  A.  d.  £  A.  d. 


KINAHAN  Si  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medidnal  purposes  is  very  great,  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to 
read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from 
t^  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  : — 

"Ihave  very  carefully  and  folly  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popuUr  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatio  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  meats. — E.  LAZENB  Y  6t  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Clondiments  so  long  and  favoorablj 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

”  Elisabeth  Latenbti** 


JOHN  TAN  WS 


THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


NEWGATE  STREET, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexped^  mourning  r^uire  the  immediate  exe- 
ourion  of  mourning  orders.  They  toke  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineiw, 
besides  material  at  1a.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plam 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mounilng 
Warehouse,  in  Reeent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 


Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  househol 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  R^rent  Street. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 

"  rA  L  D  ENGLAND”  S  A  U  C  E.— 


LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesomb  !  Dblictous  !  1  Piquant  III  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen.  , _ 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

sisting  of  Articlee,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examweb  A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  bv 
W.  T.  Thornton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spenoto.  ^ 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Critids^,  Of 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  StudlM  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  In  PoUtiml 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caibnes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  UniversitieB,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Pawckt,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  PoUtician,  by  Mrs. 
Pawcrtt.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Fbedbrio  Harrison.  His  Positton 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  ‘‘  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers”  and  ” Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  76  pp.,  price  1a.,  by  post  1a.  2d. 

London  •  E.  DAU.OMr,  186  Strand,  W .0. 
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THE  EXAiHNER,  JULY  15,  1876. 


■\rO  MOnE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRDGS. 

AnT  ifiTalid  can  cnr«  himself,  without  medicine. 


Any  invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  llring:  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

I  y  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2t. ;  24  cups,  Z$,  6d.  i  48  oupe,  6s.  { 

AAO _ _  OA..  •  KKm 


288  cups,  80«. ;  576  cups,  55<. 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indUrestion 
fdyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds. 
Influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  Rout.  poverty  and  Impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hjrsterla,  nenralfda.  Irritability,  sleeplessness.  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetm,  pai^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

I V  the  moat  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  rickness,  even  in 

.  .  _  __  «  .a-  -  M _ _ am  mvaMma 


•  VlIV  ••••  •  ...  - - -  ---  --  .  — - 

pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waWng 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
ar^  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  St.  6d.  j: 
2  lb.,  6«. ;  24  lb.,  50j. 


TAEP(^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Re^^ent  Street,. 

1  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  RILTOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell.  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — T  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  aflketed,  I  consider  it  the  host  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effocte.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossl,  Milan;  I  Calle  de  Valverde.  Madrid  p 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  16.3,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. 8* 
Wallflscb  Qasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


Heal  &  son,  195,  loc,  197,  i98,  Tottenham: 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London' 


exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and! 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  tw  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— In  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  cif  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  lemain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


p.JEAL  &  SON. 

JgEDSTEADS. 

jgEDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustnxtions,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
fonr  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  oeasod  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


\T7TIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — ^^Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

^  PEPSI  A,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA,  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hnrtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  an.l  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21#.,  26#.  6d.,  and  31#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31#.  6d.,  42#.,  and  52#.  6(f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  dlcto,  42#.  and  52#.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ofllcc  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD _ CONSTIPATION  ASTHMA  T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

&c.-^re  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribkble  agony  from,dysp;p8la;  COS®  VJIINS  ^nS 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

Xhlrf.TT.f.hrnA  HIcaivoa/I  Inncrfl  ffrtlfMriap  nf  K1aa/1 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  I^ce,  4#.  6<i.,  7#.  6d.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


-A->^  SUMPTION. — "Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DBLIUIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  an<l  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimlcy.” 


ATTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

r  V  Bv  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3#.  6-/.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 


T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yean,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrso  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  mo  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position,- Marchioness  DE  BRRHAN,  Naples. 
April  17, 1859.”  ^ 


»  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3#.  6-/.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  If  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7#.  Pedigree#  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullrton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  10#. ;  "  'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  F^ngravlngs,  8#.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Enjiraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7#.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2#.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5#.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12#.  6<f. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Dinrrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
*  j  U1»1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 

Md  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel;  Inflammatory 
**’*35*^*®'’  *“1^  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  (jranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

iO  marked.  'The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from  ; — 
£2  2#.;  £3  3#.;  £4  4#.;  £0  (*.».;  £6  16#.;  very  massive,  £10  10#.;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16#.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 


pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRHITABILITY. 

"  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
eff^  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  It  has  enred  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasti^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 


pULLETON’S  PL.\TES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  usetl.  Initial  Plates,  1#. ;  Name  Plate, 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinerstone,  describinf^  the 

nravinoA  nf  Anemia  In  4>ia  Tnnmni  r,#  *!>/>  T 


2#.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2#.  6d. :  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5#. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


provinreof  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  "Who  re<inire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  sciircely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 

French  Vavv  nn  hor  1a4a  vnvacra  I.a'aa  I'ttT  T1  A 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2#.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13«.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  &*al  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
J®*®®  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
awn^h,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
T  -5“,,  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

J.  Valleiy,  E.  Canvy.  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J,  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
HjAres,  16th  May,  1873.” 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PRCIGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


r)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD  COLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £\  Is.,  #2  2s., 

TV#  climates)  sells :  In  tins.  Jib.,  at  2#. ;  of  1  lb.,  O  £3  3#.,  £4 4#.,  £5  6#.,  £6  6#.,  and  £7  It.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboorae 

#.  M. ,  2  lb.,  6#. ;  5  lb.,  14#. ;  121b.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  50#.  Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  (3ranbonme  Street. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

^  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MAR  A  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  BlooJ ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  Sjrstem  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  I  odily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  tlie  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mend^  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageou.s  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affectlmui,  Sea  or  Billoas 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  A.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lan^Iongh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-OOLO uBED 
WBAPFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

Vy  using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  \s.  and  2s.  6<i.  each.  (Qet  Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will 


com- 

pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offeted  for  sale ;  It  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6<f.  each. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


Areal  summer  delicacy. — rose’s  Limr  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1<.  6<f.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AUABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8i.  per  bottle' 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  gnaranteed  Pore. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSB). 


CORN  FLOUR 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Lancet, 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Repntation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  //j 

Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus  ^ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  BAUCH  from 
'  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  Si  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Exj^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Notb. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  IS,  187d. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— Protracted 

suffering  of  any  kind  soon  wears  down  the  strongest  frame,  and  weakens 
the  most  determined  spirit ;  as  the  dropping  of  water  will  in  time  ww  away 
the  hardest  granite,  so  will  persistent  pain  wear  away  the  powen  of  the  strongest 
mind.  Let  none,  therefore,  who  are  afflicted  with  chronic,  rheumatic,  or 
neuralgic  pains,  or  old  painfnl  sores  and  ulcerations  which  render  their  life 
misemble,  yield  to  despair,  bat  give  these  Inestimable  twin  remedies  a  steady 
and  fair  trial.  Many  who  have  done  so  (having  previously  tried  “  almost  eveir- 
thing"  without  relief)  have  been  delighted  and  amased  at  the  change  for  the 
better,  which  has  been  the  result  of  their  use.  They  are  invalnable  in  skin 
diseasca 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache, .Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costlvencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inoonvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectoal.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  li<f. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dbnzil  Thomson,  137  (Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Bill,  London,  and  judge  for  yonrself. 


■ 
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Will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  July  18tb 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


HOLIDAYS  in  TYEOL  :  Kufstein,  Klobenstein, 

and  Paneveggio.  By  Walter  White.  Large  crown  8vo.,  14i. 


PACCHIAEOTTO 


The  CKUISE  of  the  “  WIDGEON :  ”  700  Miles 

In  a  10-ton  Yawl,  from  Swanage  to  Hamburg,  throngh  the  Dutch  Canala 
and  the  Znyder  Zee,  German  Ocean,  and  the  River  Elbe.  By  Charles  E. 
Robinson,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Four  Illustrations, 
drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  9s. 


AND  HOW  HE  WORKED  IN  DISTEMPER, 


WITH  OTHER  POEMS 


INDIA  IN  1875-6. 

The  VISIT  of  the  PRINCE  of  WALES:  a 

Chronicle  of  H.R.H.’s  Joumeyings  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  PortngaL 
By  Oeoroe  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Correspondent  of 
the  “  Central  News.”  Large  crown  8vo.,  12#. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  L  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


TWO  CHANCELLORS ;  Prince  Gortchakof 

and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  Jltjan  Elaczko.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Tatt. 
Demy  8vo.,  16#. 

ANGLING  IDYLLS.  By  G.  Christopher 

Davies.  Crown  8vo.,  Is.M. 

FASHION  and  PASSION  ;  or,  Life  in  Mayfair. 

By  the  Duke  De  Medina  Pomar.  3  vols. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  ••PALL  MALL  GAZETTE, 


••  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  U  U  for  the  United  Slates  what  our  own  •leading  Journal •  is  in 
England.” 


The  PRIME  MINISTER.  By  Anthony  Trol 

LOPE.  Now  ready,  in  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubUshed  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clnbe,  Banking  Houses, 
4o.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
u  a  means  of  secnring  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolomns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bosiness  with  England. 


BLOTTED  OUT.  By  Annie  Thomas 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  PiocadiUy. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 

By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  15#. 

“  Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  genial,  discursive  and  gossipy.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  anther’s  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories  and  plea¬ 
sant  [fetches  of  some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  The  volume  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading.”— PaW  Mall  Gazette. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

•  RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  ”  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  C.  Morns, 
R.y.Y.C.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15#. 

“  Mr.  Moens’  interesting  book  is  fall  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely 
- ....  ....  ...........  .y.  wini,... ..  ..>...<1....  Field. 


to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip. 


From  the  ••SATURDAY  REVIEW”  November  9th,  1872. 

••For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.” 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  Sic.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  As  Long  as  She  Lived  ’  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  There  are 
few  novels  which  may  be  accorded  a  higher  rank.” — Court  Jounuil. 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

••  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  hnman  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  Is  excellently  drawn.” — Times,  June  21. 

“  ’This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  Is  capital.” — Athenaeum. 

The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  ”  Pay  Arlington,”  &c.  3  vols. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  5ic.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Up  to  the  Mark’  is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  noveL” — Spectator, 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tiubuns  Office,  13  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.“ 

Speech  of  Mr.  P,  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  BiU  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.’^ 

Also,  in  same  oover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  18,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  oocasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

„  ^  .  .  Army  and  Navy  Gasette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.”— UniYed  Service  Gasette. 


Illnstratod,  and  a  Map  of  the  Lakes,  royal  18mo.,  cloth,  2#.  6d. 

KILLARNEY  legends.  Edited  by  the  UteX.CROPioir 

Crokbr,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,” 
Sk.  a  New  Edition,  by  T.  Wriqht,  M.A.,  P.S.A. 

Lond<  n :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsidc. 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6#.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

”  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unieasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
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GRASMERE  and  ULLSWATER.  With  Two  Maps. 

CONISTON,  BUTTERMERF-  and  WASTWATER.  With  Three  Maps. 
Also,  a  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GTHDE  to  the  ENGUSH  LAKE 
DISTRICT.  With  Map.  1*.  6<f. 


By  the  same  Author,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Map,  6s. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN. 


Also,  a  SM.VLLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF 

MAN.  With  Map.  2* 


Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece  and  Map,  6s. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  CARLISLE,  GILSLAND, 

ROMAN  WALL,  and  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Also,  a  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE.  With  Map.  2s. 


Fcap.  8vo.,  limp  cloth,  with  Map  and  Two  Plans,  2s. 

TOURIST’S  GUIDE  to  the  COUNTY  of  KENT. 

Containing  full  information  concerning  all  its  favourite  places  of  resort^ 
l)oth  on  the  coast  and  inland.  By  G.  Phillips  Bbvan,  F.O.S. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  5*. 

BRITISH  BANKING  STATISTICS  ;  with  Remarks 

on  the  Bullion  Reserve,  ani  Non-Legal-Tender  Note  Circulation  of  the- 
United  Kingdom.  By  John  Dunn,  (Icneral  Manager  of  Parr’s  Banking 
Company,  Limited.  _ 


New  Edition,  scale,  40  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  22  inches  by  26. 

TURKEY'  in  EUROPE,  including  the  Archipelago, 

Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  South  part  of  Dalmatia.  By 
J.  Auuow'pmith.  Sheet,  coloured,  8*.;  mounted  in  case,  6s. 


New  Edition,  scale,  ICO  miles  to  an  inch  ;  s’lze,  26  inches  by  22. 


RUSSIA.— MAP  of  the  ACQUISITIONS  of  Rnssia  in 

Europe  and  Central  Asia,  since  the  Accession  of  Peter  I.  to  1876.  By 
J.  Arrows-MITH.  Sheet,  coloured,  3*.;  mounted  in  case,  8*. 


Scale,  103  miles  to  on  inch  ;  size,  22  inches  by  15. 

CENTRAL  ASIA.— MAP  of  CENTRAL  Asia.  Con- 

structed  from  the  latest  English  and  Russian  Documents.  By  John 
Arrowsmith.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  Present  Time. 
Extending  from  Peshaw’ur,  in  India,  to  Orenburg,  on  the  limits  of 
European  Russia ;  and  from  Teheran,  in  Persia,  Ohuguodak,  on  the 
frontier  of  China,  including  all  the  recent  English  and  Russian  Explanatory 
and  Military  Surveys,  &c.  &c.  Coloupod  sheet,  3*.;  mounted  in  case,  5*. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  65  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWOODE  Si  CO„  at  No.  6  New-stroet  Sqnare,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Satvbdat,  July  15, 1876. 
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